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If  I  might  girt  a  short  hint  to  an  impartUtl  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  oemture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  pt'oelaim  tear  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  be  tells  the  crimes  of  great  la-w,  Uteg 
full  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  stand ‘r.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  m.trigrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  ,mag  go  on  feaiieu.—Dt  Fjb. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

e  ■  - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  quite  share  the  fear  of  the 
**  Stranger  **  who  sends  ns  notes  from  the  Gallery,  that 
Monday  night  will  see  a  serions  disruption  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make  some  com* 
promise  between  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolutions  and  the 
views  of  those  who  wish  to  move  the  previous  question, 
because  there  is  substantial  appreement  on  the  Opposition 
benches  regarding  the  mam  points  of  the  Eastern 
problem.  They  are  agreed,  as  much  as  the  individual 
members  of  a  party  can  ever  bo  agreed,  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  is  incurably  corrupt ;  and  they  are  agreed 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  England  to  join  the  other 
Pe^i^of  Europe,  if  a  ooocert  can  be  established,  and  to 
work  for  that  concert,  in  order  to  exact  by  force,  if 
necessary,  from  the  Porte  a  relin<]|nishment  of  part  of  its 
power.  Differences  begin  when  it  has  to  be  considered 
now  much  should  be  exacted  from  the  Porte,  and 
whether  the  time  for  striving  any  longer  after  a  European 
concert  has  not  gone  by.  But  these'  are  minor  differ¬ 
ences,  and,  with  an  agreement  among  the  Liberal  party 
as  to  the  main  fact  and  the  main  principle,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  differences  should  not  be  sunk.  If 
Liberal  consciences  were  not  so  obstinate,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  whatever ;  thev  manage  these  things  more 
easily  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  where  there  is 
really  a  much  more  fundamental  difference  of  opinion. 
If  the  Opposition  cannot  somehow  effect  a  unity  between 
this  and  Monday,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  some¬ 
where  an  obstinacy  of  conscience]  which  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  virtue. 

greqt  Asiatic  monarch,”  wrote  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
in  a  recent  article  on  Russia,  ”  offered  a  reward  to  the 
inventor  of  a  new  pleasure.  I  wonder  why,  in  this 
country,  where  so  many  enioy  the  sensation  of  being 
*  shaken  over  the  mouth  oi  the  pit,’  no  one  offers  a 
reward  for  the  invention  of  a  new  panic.  If  anyone  did 
so,  I  think  I  would  come  forward  as  a  competitor. 
Surely,  with  a  little  trouble,  one  might  get  up  a  very 
good  panic  about  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor.” 
**That  surely,”  he  added,  after  some  description  of  this 
danger,  **  is  a  good  working  bugbear  enough.”  This 
was  written  a  month  ago,  before  the  Russians  had 
actually  begun  to  move  in  Asia  Minor.  Since  then 
they  have  moved,  the  bugbear  has  sprung  into  full 
life,  and  has  been  worked  most  industriously,  for  the 
last  week  by  the  “small  but  noisy  and  insolent 
faction  ”  which  has  been  trying  to  push  us  into  a  war 
with  Russia.  The  movement  in  Asia  Minor  comes  very 
opportunely  for  these  agitators,  who  are  playing  their 
reckless  game  upon  the  lowest  elements  of  the  com¬ 


munity.  “  When  you  are  persecuted  in  one  city,  flee 
unto  another.”  When  you  are  driven  out  of  one  bugbear, 
make  haste  to  get  up  another.  The  Times  has  at  last 
done  its  duty,  and  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  ought  to 
have  come  months  ago,  fairly  disposes  of  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  bugbear,  by  vigorously  expounding  the  text  which 
it  had  hitherto  too  much  iraored,  that  “  the  road  to 
Constantinople  lies  through  Vienna.”  We  may  expect 
now  to  hear  less  about  Constantinople.  But  the  alarmists 
have  carried  their  forces  elsewhere ;  they  have  crossed 
the  Bosphorus,  and  are  now  as  mad  about  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  formerly  they  were  about  the  Dardanelles. 


It  'may  be  admitted  that  if  Russia  chooses  to  extend 
her  territory  to  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  very  little  ex¬ 
ternal  force  to  prevent  her.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
European  Power  but  ourselves  has  much  interest  in  her 
movements  in  that  quarter.  If  Russia  were  established 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  alarmists  seem  to  think  that  she 
has  then  only, to  stretch  out  her  hand,  as  it  were,  and 
put  India  in  her  pocket.  But  towards  that  enter¬ 
prise  a  good  many  other  things  are  wanted  be¬ 
sides  possession  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Firstly,  there 
is  money  wanted,  which  Russia  has  not  got.  By 
the  time  Russia  has  the  sinews  of  war  for  such 
an  operation  as  the  conquest  of  India,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  she  will  have  too  much  sense 
of  her  own  interests  to  attempt  it.  Our  alarmists 
seek  to  terrify  us  by  drawing  a  picture  of  the  slow, 
insidious,  steady  advance  oi  the  monster,  step  by 
step,  till  he  is  ready  to  make  his  spring  upon  India,  and 
urge  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  crushing  him. 
Obsta  principiis.  But  theu  we  have  to  consider  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  and  costly  to  oppose  Russia  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  any  harm  at  the  Persian  Gulf. 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  there 
is  a  valuable  article  on  “  Our  Eastern  Policy,”  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney.  One  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  it 
is  that  in  which  he  illustrates  the  unwisdom  of  frantic 
distrust  of  Russia*  by  recalling  how  England  was  dis¬ 
trusted  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  England  for  the  insurgent 
Greeks.  There  were  Philhellenic  Committees  as  there 
are  now  Philoslav  Committees ;  larg^e  sums  were  sub¬ 
scribed  ;  volunteers — among  them  Byron — poured  out 
to  the  Morea.  But  the  French  were  very  sceptical 
about  all  this  enthusiasm.  They  knew  better.  A  waiy 
and  wise  politician  thus  addressed  his  younger  friends : — 
“  Yonr  belief  in  English  professions  does  credit  to  your 
amiability.  You  think  that  this  enthnsiahm  for  Greece 
is  disinterested.  You  have  faith  that  the  GK>vem- 
mont  of  Albion  is  animated  by  no  arrihre  pensH 
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of  territorial  annexation.  But  let  ns  not  forgo# 
octnalitiee.  What  are  the  facte  P  Is  there  anj- 
thing  in  the  history  of  England,  or  in  Ehiglaiid 
ae  we  find  it  to-day,  to  jnstify  your  crednlity  ?  .  .  . 
If  yon  talk  of  their  good  faith  and  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  in  their  pledges,  think  again  of  India  and  the 
treachery  shown  to  onr  own  compatriots  as  well  as  to 
the  natiree,  where  every  new  Viceroy  conies  proclaiiaing 
that  the  era  of  conquest  and  annexation  is  closed,  and 
forthwith  strives  to  ontdo  his  predecessors  in  the  magni. 
tude  of  the  acqnisitions  he  makes  for  the  merchants  who 
have  commissioned  him.  No  !  PerOdious  Albion  is  per¬ 
fidious  Albion  still.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs,  from  thistles.  You  will  see.  The  end  of  this 
Philhellenism  will  be  that  Crete  will  become  British,  and 
the  flag  of  St.  George  will  float  at  Rhodes,  as  it  floats 
at  Malta,  where  once  floated  the  flag  of  St.  John.”  It 
is  possible,  one  sees,  to  be  too  suspicions.  Mr.  Courtney 
says  that  the  French  critic,  who  could  boast  that  he  was 
a  student  of  facts,  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  forms  of  the  life  that  was  passing  away  and  the 
signs  of  the  new  life  that  was  breathing  its  spirit 
throughout  English  society.  Let  ns  not  make  the  same 
misti^o  about  Russia.  While  we  do  not  trust  her  to 
the  extent  of  letting  her  get  an  advantage  over  us,  we 
should  take  care  not  to  injure  our  own  interests  by  being 
too  blind  and  frantic  in  our  distrust. 


The  British  public  will  be  somewhat  consoled,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  statement  that  they  do 
not  understand  foreign  affairs,  by  the  confessions  of 
Herren  Lasker  and  Windhorst  that  the  Germans  are  also 
equally  at  sea  upon  the  subject.  Bnt  whilst  Sir  Stafford 
carefully  abstained  from  telling  us  why  they  were  not 
understood,  Herr  Lasker  and  Herr  Windhorst  were  not 
equally  reticent.  The  former  stated  that  the  only 
method  by  which  foreign*  affairs  can  be  usefully  dis¬ 
cussed  was  by  Parliament  being  iu  possession  of  the 
actual  facts  to  base  its  arguments  upon.  Otherwise 
all  observations  on  foreign  affairs  must  bo  more  or  less 
speculative.  Herr  Windhorst  said  Parliament  knew 
nothing  of  the  action  of  its  own  Government  in  foreign 
affairs.  This  was  a  serious  question,  for  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  great  nation  have  the  right  to  demand  from 
the  Government  information  from  time  to* time  on  the 
course  of  the  foreign  policy  it  is  pursuing.  It  is  strange 
that  constitutional  England  should  be  in  the  same 
plight  as  the  great  autocrat  places  Germany  in.  Why. 
the  Foreign  Office  should  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  Star 
Chamber  when  English  interests  are  involved,  and  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  decided  upon  in  a  hole-and- 
corner  fashion  till  it  is  too  late  to  alter  the  decisions, 
are  matters  we  do  not  comprehend.  If  we  are  honest 
in  our  negotiations,  why  should  we  endanger  them  out 
of  consideration  for  the  relations  of  foreign  Courts  and 
their  subjects  P  And  if  we  were  not  to  be  quite  so 
virtuous,  as  of  course  we  always  are,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  increase  our  chances  of  success  by  as  much 
advice  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  much  more 
assistance  to  do  wicked  deeds  than  to  accomplish  good 
ones  P 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphs  on 
Thursday  that  the  apparent  negligence  of  the  Turkish 
generals  in  not  occupying  the  bridge  at  Barboshi  over 
the  Sereth  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Russian 
detachments  entering  the  Principalities  before  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  easily  anticipated  the  Turks  in  pos- 
nessing  themselves  of  that  important  point.  Indeed  ! 
And  how  was  it  that  the  Berlin  correspondent  did  not 
forward  that  news  at  the  time  it  reached  Berlin,  and 
when  we  published  it  P  Tliat  is  more  than  a  fortnight 
ago.  Did  any  “  considerations  ”  prevent  his  doing  so  P 
Evidently  ”  considerations  ”  must  bo  at  work  some¬ 
where  ;  for  the  news  we  publish  in  another  column 
regarding  the  operations  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  a  Russian  force  was  threatening 
Btyaset,  was  received  on  Wednesday  night.  Strange 
that  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  should  receive  so 


much  Goatinental  attention,  and  the  Aaiatift  newa^oext 
to  non*. 


The  ad^dcates  of  a  reform  fti  our  system  of  Parlia-’ 
mentsurj  impacting  might  have  got  some  material  for 
there  case  then  the  meagre  reports  that  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  of  the  |j>roceedinga  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Universities*  Bw.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  pressure  of 
foreign  affairs  on  the  daily  journals  has  left  them  so 
little  space  for  these  proceedings,  for  some  points  of 
great  interest  have  been  raised.  The  Government,  in  spite* 
of  vigorous  assaults,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  measure* 
intact.  The  only  concession  they  have  noade  haa 
been  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the  University 
extension  scheme.  Lord  G.  Fitzmaurice  moved  an 
amendment  empowering  the  Commissioners  to  provide- 
funds  for  remunerating  special  educational  work 
done  outside  the  University,  and  the  amendment  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Lowe’s  attempt  to  get 
more  work  out  of  the  “young  barbarians”  at  the 
Universities,  by  insisting  upon  a  general  compulsoty 
matriculation  examination,  was  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Gregory’s  amendment  for  enabling  the  Commissioners 
to  deal  with  the  regulation  of  the  residence  of  the- 
undergraduates,  and  the  number  and  length  of  terms, 
was  all  but  carried  ;  it  was  lost  only  by  8  votes — 135  to* 
143.  This  near  approach  to  success  is  significant  of  the* 
value  generally  put  upon  the  ordinary  University 
instruction.  Mr.  Gregory  evidently  thinks  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 


The  cause  of  Free  Trade  has  obtained  a  signal  yictory 
in  the  German  Parliament,  under  circumstances  which 
could  not  have  been  more  significant.  A  Government 
Bill  on  Iron  Duties  had  been  laid  before  the  House, 
which  confessedly  was  nothing  bnt  a  measure  of  slight 
reprisal  for  French  legislative  enactments  that  operate 
most  unfavourably  against  German  industry.  There  is, 
among  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Reichstag,  a  small  group* 
of  men  who  countenance  a  moderate  protectiorm  of 
German  industry.  Their  most  noted  leader  is(Dr» 
Lowe,  the  former  Speaker  of  the  National  Parlinihent 
during  the  revolutionary  epoch.  He,  with  a  few  others, 
not  only  supported  Government,  but  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  even  went  beyond  the  tenor  of  the  proposed 
Bill.  However,  Liberals  and  Radicals  alike  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it.  They  said  they  would  “  neither 
set  up  a  Chinese  wall  round  the  country,  nor  establish 
within  it  a  hierarchical  Phalanstere.” 


Whilst  the  German  Government  only  succeeded  in> 
obtaining  the  assent  of  Parliament  for  the  proposed  ad¬ 
ditional  captaincies  by  means  of  a  highly  coloured  speech 
of  Field-Marshal  Moltke,  it  barely  carried  another  item 
of  the  War  Budget  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  ques-^ 
tion  at  issue  was  the  dotation  of  the  Preparatory  School 
for  non-commissioned  officers  at  Weilburg.  The  German 
Government  are  in  the  habit  of  educating  boys  wha 
enter  that  school,  at  State  expense,  so  as  to  bring* 
them  up  to  a  standard  of  acquirements  which  in  after¬ 
life  will  render  them  serviceable  for  the  position  of  an 
intelligent  non-commissioned  officer.  In  return  for  tho 
outlay  thus  made,  the  boys  are  bound  not  to  chango 
for  another  line  of  occupation,  unless,  indeed,  the  State 
bo  refunded  for  its  expense.  On  the  present  occasion, 
this  arrangement  was  attacked — as  one  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  personal  freedom — both  by 
M.  Eugen  Richter,  the  Radical  member,  and  by  Dr. 
Lasker,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberals.  In  vain 
did  General  von  Voigts-Retz,  in  the  name  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Dr.  Wehronpfennig,  in  the  name  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee,  defend  this  Budget  item.  A 
number  even  of  the  most  moderate  Liberals  would  not 
hear  of  it.  On  a  first  vote  being  taken,  the  Government 
proposal  seemed  to  be  thrown  out.  After  a  formal 
division,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  whipping  up,  it 
found  to  be  only  adopted  by  123  votes  against  116. 
Militarism  can  fjertainly  not  be  said  to  be  in  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Reichstag. 
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ocenpying  Acbo  and  Madicbal,  and  entrenching  them¬ 
selves  there,  continued  their  march  along  the  high-road, 
following  the  Tcharouk  to  Artvin  without  farther  op- 


On  Wednesday,  April  25,  a  Russian  force  some  3,000 
strong  left  Ozurgeti,  and,  crossing  the  frontier,  advanced 
«u)on  Anchaury,  where  a  conflict  took  place,  resulting  in 
l^e  evacuation  of  the  place  by  the  Turks  and  their 
i9treat  to  their  entrenchments  on  the  little  river  Choruk, 
some  sixteen  miles  north  of  Batonm.  These  positions 
are  seen  in  the  following  chart  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  above  g^eral  chart  of  the  seat  of  war. 

Hassan  Fasha,  the  commander  of  the  Batonm  forces, 
had  advanced  with  a  force  of  some  6,000-8,000  men,  and 
taken  up  a  position  along  the  Choruk  and  on  the  hills 
south  of  the  source  of  me  stream,  where  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  a  battery.  The  Russians  advanced  in  two 
columns  from  Anchaury,  the  right  column  trying  to 
force  the  river,  whilst  the  left  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
Turkish  position.  The  right  column  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  stream,  and  attacked  the  Turks  in  their 
entrenchments,  but  the  left  column  was  unable  to  make 
way  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries, 
the  result  being  that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  Anchaury,  where  another  column  of  2,000  men 
bad  arrived  in  the  meantime  from  Ozurgeti,  and  taken 
up  a  position  on  the  river  Choruk,  on  which  Anchaury 
lies.  The  Turks  lost  65  men  killed  and  280  wonnded. 
The  Russian  losses  were  heavier,  and  are  reckoned  at 
150  killed  and  400  wounded. 

This  attack,  however,  was  only  a  feint  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  Turks  from  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Kolova  Dagh.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Russians  left  Ozurgeti,  a  strong  corps,  under  Colonel  | 
Komaroff,  advanced  from  Akhaltzik,  and  pushed  on 
towards  Kula  and  Acho,  the  advanced  guard  of  Cossacks 
arriving  at  Acho  on  Thursday  morning,  when  the  An¬ 
chaury  corps  again  kept  the  Turks  employed  north  of 
Batonm.  During  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  Russians 
continued  their  advance,  and  Hassan  JPasha,  thinking 
they  intended  attacking  Batoum  from  the  south,  placed 
a  force  of  6,000  men,  with  four  batteries,  between  Gtm- 
nieh  and  Madichal,  in  a  veiy  strong  position  on  the 
heights  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tcharouk,  which  here 
forces  its  way  through  the  pass  between  Mount  Gounieh 
and  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Kolova  Dagh.  But  the 
Russians  made  no  attempt  to  force  this  position,  but 
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position  than  was  offered  by  irregnlar  detachraeots, 
which  were  dispersed  by  the  Cossacks,  the  troops  at 
Artrin,  after  a  slight  resistance,  fidling  back  npon  the 
fortress  of  Ardanach.  By  this  highly  sncoessfol  more- 
inent,  not  only  has  Baton m  been  completely  masked, 
bat  the  fortress  of  Ardanach  has  been  flanked,  and  with 
Ardagan,  on  the  same  line,  in  the  Talley  of  the  Kora, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Chanly  Dagh,  will 
probably  fall  with  the  latter,  on  which  a  oolamn  has  also 
adranoed  from  Akbaltsik. 

SimnltaneooslT  with  these  adrances  from  Oxargeti 
and  Akbaltsik,  the  Rassians  hare  adrsnced  from  Alex- 
andropol  towards  Kars,  whilst  a  third  dirision  crossed 
the  frontier  near  Kalp,  and  is  marching  on  Getshevan. 
A  fourth  ooros  is  reported  south  of  Bayazet ;  bat  if  this 
is  true,  the  Persian  frontier  mast  have  been  infringed 
east  of  llonni  Ararat 

These  moTements  show  that  the  Rassiao  forces 
are  adranci^  in  a  semicircle  towards  Erzeroum, 
whilst  the  Turkish  forces  are  concentrated  in  the 
triangle  Erseroam,  Olti,  and  Kars.  The  Turkish 
position  is,  so  far,  a  good  one,  whilst  the  Rassian 
advance  is  too  extended  to  be  jastified,  except  by 
the  number  of  men  in  reserve  and  following  ap  the 
advance.  According  to  oar  information,  there  are  no 
less  than  140,000  condacting  and  supporting  the  move¬ 
ment,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  hear  of  the  first 
battle  having  been  fought  south  of  Kars,  followed  by  an 
advance  forcing  the  passes  between  Getshevan  and  Deli 
Musa  to  Midschinger  and  Hassan  Kaleh,  where  the 
Turks  will  have  to  take  up  their  position  for  the  defence 
of  Erzeroum ;  for  if  once  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
bordering  Eranroum  on  the  east  is  won  by  the  Rassian 
troops,  the  town  is  lost.  The  number  of  Turkish  troops 
at  and  between  Erzeroum,  Bayazet,  Kars,  and  Batoum 
amounts  to  fi4,000  regulars,  of  whom  2,000  are  cavalry 
and  about  4,000  artillerists.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
0,000  mustafiz,  or  militia,  and  about  5,000  Kurdish  irre¬ 
gular  cavalry— altogether  about  75,000  men.  Elars  is 
wen  armed ;  but  the  detached  forts  are  badly  placed,  and 
do  not  cover  each  other  at  aU,  or  insufficiently.  Nor 
are  any  of  the  fortresses  weU  provisioned,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Erseroam,  where  thm  is  a  lai^  stock  of  rice 
and  Indiaa  corn.  The  Russian  Consuls  of  Batoum, 
Kars,  Erseroum,  and  Trebizonde  accompany  head¬ 
quarters,  and  will  be  entrusted  with  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  districts  ooenfMed.  Very  significant  for 
the  thoroughness  of  the  Russian  advance  so  £sr  is  the 
fact  that  each  corps  has  kept  its  feeling  with  the  other 
throughout.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Coamcka 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

The  operations  on  the  Danube,  according  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  statements  in  the  daily  press,  are  repre¬ 
sents  as  being  carried  on  in  a  very  Wburely  fashion, 
the  advance  guard,  as  the  IVmet  correspoudent  at 
Bucharest  telegraphs  on  Wednesday,  not  having  got  any 
fartiier  than  Buxeo,  or  Buzan.  We  do  not  know  to 
what  special  division  of  the  RnssisQ  army  this  advance 
guard  may  belong ;  but  as  a  matter,  of  faH  there  are 
sevetal  detachments  of  troops  on  their  way  westwards 
converging  oo  Slalina  and  Krajova,  chiefly  made  np  of 
cnvalrr  aod  sappei^  who  left  the  railway  at  PloesU, 
and  aavanced,  riu  Tif^vktea,  to  Pitesht,  through  which 
lace  already  over  12,000  men  of  one  or  the  other  arm 
are  passed.  By  rail  there  are  scarcely  any  troops 
being  transported.  The  trains  are  all  employed  for  the 
transmission  of  stores,  gnus,  ammunition,  Ac.,  so  that, 
for  instance,  there  are  alMdy  thirty-two  field-batteries  at 
Komani,  and  fifteen  at  Krajova.  Komani  is  a  junction 
statioD  on  the  river  Aluta  where  the  railway  from 
Bucharest  tn  Orsova  crosses  the  AluU,  a  branch  line 
running  to  Slatina.  At  Komani  and  at  Karakal,  a  few 
miles  west  of  it,  there  are  some  2,000  Rassians  to 
secure  the  line  from  an  attack  by  the  Turks  and  protect 
the  bridges  over  the  Aluta.  Karakal,  lying  at  the  head 
of  a  small  valley  bordered  by  low  rolling  heights,  is  a 
very  important  point,  and  commands  the  roads  leading 


to  Turn  Magurelli  and  Oreava ;  and  all  indications  riiow 
that  it  will  ^  the  starting-point  for  the  divisions  forming 
the  centre  of  the  Rassian  advance.  Similar  procantions 
have  been  adopted  at  Krajova,  where  the  railway  crosses 
the  Schy],  and  the  highroad  runs  down  to  Kalafat. 

All  ibis  plainly  shows  that  at  any  rate  the  Rassians 
are  prepared  to  extend  their  right  wing  to  the  Servian 
frontier  and  execute  a  centre  attack  on  the  line  Oreava- 
Nioopoli ;  so  that  if  the  Turks  allow  themselves  to  be 
alarmed  into  the  belief  that  the  great  attack  will  be 
made  on  the  lower  Danube,  and  hurry  their  forces  away 
from  the  west  to  the  east,  they  may  find  themselves  out¬ 
flanked  before  they  know  where  they  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  do  not  appreciably  diminish  their  forces  in 
the  Widdin  district — which  they  have  not  done  as  yet — 
the  Rassians  may  elect  to  make  their  chief  efforts  on  the 
Rustzuk,  Silistria,  and  Galatz-Reni  lines.  In  fact,  what 
with  the  preparations  in  Roumania  and  in  Servia,  the 
Rassian  commanders  have  the  whole  line  from  Galatz  to 
Turn  Severin  under  their  control. 

There  are  scarcely  any  pains  taken  in  Belgrade  to 
conceal  the  iuteutions  of  the  Government  there.  General 
Fadaieff  is  occupied  with  the  preparations  for  the 
Servian  army  to  take  np  positions  at  Djunis,  Banja,  and 
Knjazevatz,  in  order  to  protect  the  right  of  the  SUissian 
advance  on  Widdin,  the  Serbs  having  been  assured  that 
there  are  no  regular  troops  of  any  account  in  Nisch  or 
Sophia,  and  that  at  the  most  they  will  only  have  to 
i  contend  against  irregulars,  though  even  that  is  not 
I  likely.  General  Tchernaieff  is  to  command  a  portion 
;  of  the  Servian  forces.  Such  is  the  current  talk 

at  Belgrade.  On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  has 
cropped  up  in  certain  circles  there  Uiat  it  is 
just  possible  that  Ristich  may  come  to  a  comprj- 
mise  with  Hungary  on  the  oasis  of  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  with  Servia.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  Ristich,  in  the  coarse  of  a  conversation  with  a 
member  of  the  Consular  Corps,  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
j  Servia  having  resigned  herself  to  her  apparent  fate,  or 
that  she  has  been  vanquished  either  militarily  or  diplo¬ 
matically.  “  To  think  that,*’  said  the  ambitious  Minister. 
**  is  nUeriy  to  mistake  the  whole  character  and  ohject|>f 
the  movement.  Our  action  was  sirnffly  the  necessary 
prokme  to  the  drama.  Without  our  action  Russia 
would  not  have  been  able  to  assume  the  position  she  has 
taken.  What  was  it  that  aroused  the  storm- wind  in 
Russia — the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  or  our  war  with 
Turkey  ?  What  produced  the  first  ultimatum  of  Russia 
to  the  Porte — Batak,  or  Djunis  ?  And  do  you  think 
that  we,  knowing  all  this  from  the  oommencement,  are 
going  to  settle  down  quietly  in  your  beloved  ttalus  qm* 
anie,  or  that  Russia  expects  us  to  do  so?  No;  you 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  rapidify  of  the  movements  iu 
the  Franoo-German  war,  and  think  that  we  can  also  go 
so  fast.  Be  assured,  if  such  were  the  case,  if  we  thought 
that  Russia  would  thus  abandon  us,  we  would  enter 
into  such  an  alliance  with  Hungary  that  would  settle 
the  queatioo  west  of  the  Timok  for  ever.  But  toui  ricMl 
a  qmi  saH  aiUtuIre ;  and  you  will  see  that  Servian  blood 
is  not  ditch-water  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  between  a  ttatu4 
quo  ante  and  a  staiu*  poH.** 

These  words  plainly  show  how  mnch  the  military 
operations  on  the  Danube  depend  npon  political  mo¬ 
tives,  and  how  mnch  the  character  of  the  Russian 
attack  in  Europe  depends  upon  the  action  Austro- Hun¬ 
gary  will  adopt.  But  that  the  position  of  the  Tories  under 
these  circumstances  is  becoming  more  critacal  than  ever, 
and  the  chances  of  a  localisation  of  the  war  leas,  is  self- 
evident. 


THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  CRISIS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  one  of  the  official 
titles  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  Grand  Woiwode  of 
Servia.  The  military  party  desires  this  title  to  become 
a  reality ;  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hungarians,  tlie 
hot-blooded  jonth,  would  be  only  too  ready  to  help  in 
making  it  a  reality  by  a  forcible  annexation  of  Servia. 
The  Germans  az^  the  more  sensible  m^ority  of  the 
HuDgarlaus,  however,  are  still  protesting  energetically 
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Spinet  any  increase  of  Slav  States  or  provinces  in  Austria. 
This  is  being  insisted  on  by  all  the  chief  German  papers, 
whether  in  Austria  or  in  wrmauy,  and  the  conviction 
is  expressed  that  if  the  Emperor  yields  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  military  party,  and  Count  Andrassy  to 
the  pressure  brought  upon  him  to  annex  any  of  the 
Slav  provinces,  the  result  will  either  be  the  destruction 
of  the  dualism,  with  a  re-establishment  of  the  old 
militaiy  despotisln ;  or  else,  if  Hungary  is  bribed 
with  Servia  and  Bosnia,  that  nothing  but  perma¬ 
nent  insurrection  will  result,  from  Bulgaria  to  the 
Adriatic,  inasmuch  as  the  Slav  hates  the  Magyar  as 
deeply  as  he  does  the  Turk.  In  short,  official  and  un¬ 
official  Germany  insists  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
dualism  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs  as  the  only  means 
of  opposing  an  efficient  barrier  to  Panslavism.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  pronounced  attitude  of  Germany 
is  due  to  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made  to  effiect 
some  compromise  between  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Slavs.  Thus  the  Cologne  Gazette^  in  two  exhaustive 
leaders  on  the  subject,  warns  Count  Andrassy  not  to 
be  misled,  but  to  exert  all  his  energy  to  defeat  the 
Vienna  Camarilla,  and  applauds  the  sturdy  attitude  of 
Koloman  Tisza,  justifying  his  arrest  of  the  Servian 
agitator  Miletics  as  a  political  necessity  and  a  wise  mea¬ 
sure,  though  it  is  legally  indefensible.  It  also  points 
out  that  the  Serb  population  of  Hungary  by  no  chance 
ever  regards  Austro-Hungary  as  a  liberator  of  the 
Christians,  but  invariably  ascribes  that  part  to  Russia. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  foresee  the  course  affairs  may 
take  at  Pesth.  The  passions  of  all  parties  are  excited 
to  an  extreme,  and  the  indecision  at  the  Ballhausplatz — 
the  Downing  Street  of  Vienna — is  correspondingly 
accentuated.  The  crisis  cannot,  however,  last  much 
longer,  for  the  Independent  Liberals  and  the  Extreme 
Left  have  decided  on  bringing  questions  before  the 
Parliament  which  they  hope  will  force  the  Government 
to  declare  its  policy. 

Thus  Foldvary,  the  president  of  the  Independent 
Liberal  part^,  toI  propose  the  following  motion : — 
‘^As  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  made 
the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  Royal  Hungarian  Uni¬ 
versity  a  most  valuable  present,  the  Corvina,  the 
Hung^an  Parliament  expresses  its  gratitude  for 
this  ^nerous  gift,  places  it  on  record,  and  authorises 
the  Government  to  communicate  this  resolve  to  his 
Majesty  the  Sultan.*’  Mocsaiy,  following  up  the 
Corvina  incident,  has  put  the  questions : — 1.  Wny  did 
not  the  reception  of  the  gift,  made  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
Hungarian  University  and  nation,  taxe  place  in  Pesth  ? 
2.  Why  was  not  the  reception  conducted  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  the  high  station  of  the  donor  and 
the  friendly  relations  between  Austro-Hungary  and 
Turkey?  3.  What  steps  has  the  Ministry  taken  in 
this  matter,  and  what  more  does  it  propose  doing  ? 
Tisza  will  not  find  it  easy  to  reply  to  these  questions, 
as  it  is  known  that  he  expressed  an  opinion  in  Vienna 
that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  Tansin  Bey  to  visit 
Pesth.  The  questions  of  the  Independent  Liberals  and 
the  Extreme  Left,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Monarchy  in 
regard  to  the  war,  and  whether  Government  intend  to 
oppose  all  aggrandisement  of  Russia  on  the  Danube, 
will  be  met  by  the  reply  that  Austria  has  done  all  she 
could  to  prevent  war,  and  will  do  all  she  can  to  bring  it 
toa  speedy  end.  Meantime,  Foldvary’s  motion  was  adopted 
unanimously  last  Tuesd^.  The  Softas  were  present,  and 
repeatedly  greeted  the  House,  which  rose  to  a  man  for 
the  motion  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  scene 
is  described  as  ever  memorable.  The  Softas,  with  their 
turbans  in  the  midst  of  a  Hungarian  Parliament,  most 
honoured  of  the  honoured ;  the  Moslem  fraternising  with 
the  Christian ;  prelates  vying  with  generals  in  hos¬ 
pitality  to  their  Islamite  guests ;  the  a^nce  of  all  the 
Slav  delegates  from  the  House  ;  the  ringing  cheers  that 
must  have  penetrated  to  the  cell  in  the  frowning  fortress 
across  the  river,  where  Miletics  is  imprisoned — all  this 
produces  one  of  the  most  curious  pictures  of  the  century, 
and  has  certainly  not  conduced  to  the  success  of  any 
compromise  between  Slav  and  Magyar. 


BERLIN  IN  THE  TIMES. 

Yesterday  week  the  Times  published  a  telegraphic 
summary  of  Dr.  Jorg*s  speech,  from  its  Prussian  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Berlin,  commencing  as  follows : — 

Herr  Joerg,  a  leader  of  the  more  moderate  and  etatosmanlike 
section  of  the  Bavarian  Ultramontanes,  introduced  the  subject,  lie 
fully  sympathised  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  Russian  Court, 
but  he  doubted  the  sincerity  of  a  (Government  who  were  persecuting 
Roman  Catholics  with  a  furious  rage  anything  but  Christian.  The 
infamous  acts  committed  by  the  Russian  Government  against  the 
Polish  Christians,  on  the  ground  that  they  happened  to  be  Christians, 
made  it  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  protection  of  Christianity 
was  their  sole  aim  and  object  in  Turkey.  Eoen  pacific  England 
teas  excited  by  the  news  of  these  terrible  proceedings  in  Poland,  aul 
Enctlish  statesmen,  once  so  friendly  to  Bussia,  now  spoke  in  a  very 
different  key. 

Now,  what  we  have  italicised  in  the  above  Dr.  Jdrg 
did  not  say  at  all.  The  rest  is  distorted.  Dr.  Jorg  did 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Russian  Government 
because  they  were  persecuting  Roman  Catholics, 
but  because  they  had  adopted  a  Panslavistic  policy. 
He  said : — I  sympathise  with  the  avowed  policy  of 
Russia — with  the  avowed  policy,  mind,  and  in  the  sense 
interpreted  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  last  autumn,  and 
upon  which  he  built  as  upon  a  rock.  But  in  this  avowed 
policy  of  Russia  there  is  nothing  about  Panslavistic 
ideas,  or  of  a  Russian  proteotorato  over  all  the  Slav 
races.  Of  all  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  policy  Russia 
has  announced — and  which  only  I  approve  of — ^but  still 
a  long  series  of  historical  events  shows  what  are  the 
plans  customarily  concealed  behind  the  avowed  policy 
of  Russia.” 

This,  we  submit,  is  a  very  different  matter.  The 
next  sentence  is  still  farther  removed  from  the  truth. 
Dr.  Jorg  said : — **  Gentlemen,  when  you  consider  with 
what  feverish  fury  Muscovite  Asiaticism  is  proceeding 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Empire,  when  you 
consider  that  even  the  English  Cabinet  is  collecting 
official  documents  concerning  these  atrocities  which  are 
being  published  in  the  English  press,  then  you  will 
understand  my  saying  that  I  have  more  political  friends 
amongst  the  Turlu  than  amongst  the  Russians.” 

** Polish  Christians”  are  nit  exactly  the  same  as 
”  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia,”  nor  is  the  ”  English 
Cabinet  ”  ”  pacific  England ;  ”  whilst,  regarding  Eng- 
lish  statesmen,  ”  once  so  friendlv  to  Russia,”  So.,  Dr. 
Jorg  said  not  one  word.  What  he  did  say  about  one 
English  statesman  we  will  state,  in  order  to  show  what 
is  the  character  of  Dr.  Jorg’s  appreciation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Opposition  in  England  and  its  chief  leader: — 
”  There  is,  for  example,  an  oft-mentioned  statesman  in 
England.  This  gentleman  was  formerly  the  minister- 
who  conducted  England’s  war  a^inst  Russia  for 
Turkey,  but  now  he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
England  to  join  Russia  in  expelling  the  Turks.  Besides  • 
this,  he  has  also  got  amongst  the  theologians,  and  has  < 
made  it  his  object  to  brew  a  general  ecclesiastical  broth 
out  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Russo- Greek  schis¬ 
matics,  and  an  assembly  of  learned  Germans  who  meet 
now  and  then  in  Bonn.” 

We  will  point  out  presently  which  part  of  this  tirade 
Dr.  Jorg  alierwards  contradicted.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
let  the  Prussian  correspondent  continue  his  summaty 
up  to  the  last  sentence,  which  has  strayed  so  far  from 
the  path  of  truth  that  we  really  do  not  know  to  what 
precise  point  it  has  got  to  : — 

No  doubt  the  ease  of  Tuikej  was  hoMless.  She  was  unfit  to  Hve 
on  in  her  present  uncivilised  state.  But  if  Russia  were  to  seize 
Turkey,  universal  conflagration  must  be  the  result  Austria  would 
be  imperilled,  and  Germany  would  have  to  interfere.  Germany,  and 
Bavaria  more  especially,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of 
Austria  and  in  the  safety  of  Danubian  communications;  nor  could 
they  afford  to  allow  a  vast  and  fertile  reg^ion  to  remain  uncivilised, 
upon  the  proper  use  of  which  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  in 
Germany  depended.  Prince  Bismarck,  a  short  time  a^,  had  told 
them  that  he  hoped  to  contribute  towards  localising  the  war,  and 
that,  were  he  to  fail  in  this,  a  very  intricate  situation  would  arise, 
the  consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  predict.  This  mo¬ 
mentous  crisis  had  now  arrived.  The  only  means  of  preventing  a 
European  war  was  the  institution  at  Constantinople  of  a  European 
dynasty  of  non-Russian  extraction. 

Instead  of  the  sentence  italicised  above.  Dr.  Jorg  said 
”  The  only  solution  for  this  grave  and  sustained  compli- 
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cation  in  the  Cast  is  a  responsible  government  in 
Tnrkej.  .  .  The  best  solution  of  this  g^eat  question 

of  th^  oentuiT  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Western 
Christian  rule,  where  there  is  at  present  only  death, 
madness,  and  incurable  disease." 

Thus  of  the  "institution  at  Constantinople  of  a 
European  dynasty  of  non-Russian  extraction  "  Dr.  Jorg^ 
said  nothings  at  all.  He  simply  nsed  the  word  ahend- 
Imndisch  (Western)  in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
fnorgmldnditch  (Eastern)  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  Russia  is  either  in  the  German  or  English  sense  of 
the  word  a  part  of  the  East,  or  that  Cook’s  programmes 
of  a  tour  to  the  East  inclnde  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow. 

But  now,  having  shown  what  Dr.  Jorg  did  not  say, 
let  os  state  what  he  did  say,  and  furnish  an  English 
antidote  to  the  Prussian  bane  in  the  shape  of  a  summary 
according  to  English  views  of  the  German’s  speech. 

Dr.  Jorg,  one  of  the  Bavarian  U1  tramontanes,  unex- 
notedly  raised  a  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  the 
Reichstag  in  the  midst  of  the  financial  business  of  the 
House.  Ushering  in,  and  concluding  his  remarks  by  a 
denunciation  of  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  its  consequences  in  Russia  and  in  Germany,  he  said 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  would 
be  the  establishment  of  responsible  Christian  rule  in 
Turkey,  and  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
European  concert.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  the 
present  conflict  was  a  social  struggle  (CuUurkampf)^  or 
that  the  two  social  worlds — the  European  and  the 
Asiatic — had  been  able  to  live  in  comparative  peace 
on  the  principle  of  a  strict  separation  of  these  elements. 
But  since  the  time  of  Mahmoud  II.  an  opposite  policy 
had  been  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
communication  between  the  two.  Thus  the  two  last 
Turkish  statesmen  of  importance,  Ali  Pasha  and  Fuad 
Pasha,  set  up  the  theory  of  a  fusion  of  races  being  the 
condition  on  which  the  existence  of  Turkey  depended. 
This  principle  is  the  keynote  to  the  Turkish  Constitu- 
lion,  and  its  execution  being  an  impossibility,  there  is 
not  a  serious  statesman  in  Europe  who  does  not  regard 
it  as  a  comedy.  And  since  Midhat  Pasha  himself  has 
stated  that  we  Shoikh-ul- Islam  is  quite  competent  to 
replace  the  rotten  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Othman  by 
some  other  Sultanic  4ynasty,  Dr.  Jorg  was  all  the  more 
of  opinion  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
united  Powers  of  Europe  to  solve  the  question  in  a 
large  way,  as  has  already  been  done  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  cases  of  Greece  and  Belgium.  "  And,  gentlemen,’’ 
continued  Dr.  Jow,  "  when  we  look  back  to  all  the 
negotiations  since  Count  Andrassy’s  Note  and  the  Berlin 
Memoraodum,  I  ask  you  how  much  farther  it  would 
have  been  to  this  goal  from  the  preliminary  Con> 
forenoe  to  which  the  Turks  were  not  admitted,  from 
the  Conference  itself,  and  from  the  London  Protocol  ?  ’’ 
Then,  expressing  his  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
localising  the  war  because  Germany  could  not  allow 
Austrian  interests  to  be  injured.  Dr.  Jorg  concluded  his 
speech  with  a  series  of  i*emark8  on  the  social  and  reli¬ 
gions  question  in  Germany,  incidentally  remarking  that 
Count  Moltke’s  recent  speech  showed  that  affairs  in 
Germany  were  in  an  unhealthy  condition;  and  that 
Count  Moltke’s  words  weighed  more  than  those  of  all 
the  other  396  members  of  the  House.  (Applause  in  the 
Centre — Ulti’amontane — and  hisses  in  the  rest  of  the 
House.) 

The  above  is  a  con-ect,  impartial  summary  of  Dr. 
Jorg’s  speech  as  reported  in  the  Cologne  Gazette.  There 
has  cons^uently  been  an  impudent  falsification  of  his 
speech  either  by  ns,  by  the  Cologne  Gazette,  or  by  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times. 


“ST.  STEPHEN’S." 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANGER. 

H^The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  and  noisy  at  an 
unusually  early  hour  on  Monday.  From  the  moment 
when  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  the  benches  were  full, 
and  there  was  an  eager  hum  and  buzz  of  conversation 


which  might  have  warned  even  an  uninitiated  visitor 
that  something  out  of  the  common  was  expected. 
Although  only  a  Stranger  in  the  Gallery,  1  have  grown 
familiar  enough  with  the  moods  and  aspects  of  the 
House  to  know  that  something  remarkable  is  to  come 
on  when  I  see  the  seats  so  well  filled,  and  hear  such  a 
din  of  eager  voices  at  such  an  hour  as  on  Monday. 
Presently  the  Speaker  gave  the  customary  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  time  had  come  for  notices  of  motions. 
This  is  not  usually  a  very  exciting  part  of  a  day’s  pro. 
ceedings.  We  in  the  Strangers’  Gallery,  when  we  can 
hear  anything  at  all,  which  is  not  often,  seldom  learn 
anything  more  interesting  than  that  Captain  Bedford 
Pirn  proposes  to  put  a  question  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  or  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  something 
to  say  on  a  future  day  to  the  Secretary  for  Ire¬ 
land.  This  time,  however,  we  were  not  long  kept 
waiting  before  a  cheer  from  the  Liberal  benches 
below  the  gangway,  taken  up  and  replied  to  by  some 
defiant  sounds  from  certain  Tory  scats,  preluded 
the  first  tones  of  the  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Then  we  all  pulled  ourselves  together,  and  strained  our 
ears,  and  tried  to  crane  forward  from  our  seats  in  order 
not  to  miss  a  word.  For  of  course  we  knew  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  giving  bis  notices  of  motion  on  the 
Eastern  Question  which  so  many  persons  declare  are 
destined  to  split  up  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with  a  manner  of  what  I 
may  perhaps  call  old-fashioned  humility.  His  de¬ 
meanour  brought  back  to  recollection  what  one  has  read 
of  the  manner  of  a  great  speaker  in  the  days  of  Burke 
and  Fox,  when  it  was  thought  only  proper  for  the 
orator  to  begin  by  acknowledging  his  own  extreme  un¬ 
worthiness  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  his 
willingness  to  accept  any  suggestion  that  anybody 
whatever  might  offer.  Mr.  Gladstone  modestly  dis¬ 
claimed  acting  for  any  party,  or  having  any  right  to  ask 
the  Government  for  "  a  day ;  ’’  but  meeldy  intimated 
that  if  the  Government  could  at  all  see  their  way  to 
assist  him,  he  must  accept  their  favours  in  a  spirit  of 
cordial  gratitude.  Thereupon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
promptly  declared  that  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  put  Monday  next  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  disposal.  The 
latter  blandly  replied  that  he  accepted  the  offer  with 
sincere  thankfulness.  Nothing  co^d  be  sweeter  and 
more  ^miial  than  the  whole  arrangement  so  far.  An 
invitation  to  a  wading  or  a  feast  could  not 
have  been  given  or  accepted  with  more  gpracions 
show  of  courtesy  on  either  side.  And  now  we  in  the 
Gallery  thought  the  thing  was  all  over  for  the  present 
until  we  saw  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  arisen,  and  we 
heard  him  say  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  in 
which  we  thought  we  could  catch  some  allusion  to  "  the 
previous  question."  Still  we  might  not  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  words,  or  thought  they  had  anything  to 
do  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  for  the  outburst  of  Tory 
cheering  which  followed  them.  Then  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  knowing  among  us  in  the  Galleries  began 
to  think  that  something  must  be  up,  and  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  few  words  must  have  referred  to  something 
more  serious  in  a  political  sense  than  ancient  monuments 
or  bank  holidays.  It  was  not,  however,  until  long  after 
that  we  found  he  had  been  giving  notice  o£  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolutions 
from  ever  being  put  to  the  vote  at  all. 

Have  we,  then,  we  asked  each  other,  been  witnessing 
the  first  tableau  in  what  may  hereafter  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  grand  drama  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Liberal  party  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  only  intends  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motion  from  being  encountered 
by  a  distinct  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government,  which  Lord  Elcho, 
or  some  other  ready  partisan,  would  have  been  found 
to  offer.  But  I  don’t  know.  It  seems  to  me,  some¬ 
how,  that  an  amendment  is  an  amendment,  and  that 
men  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  political  rank  are  not  likely 
to  accept  with  gratefulness  any  attempt,  however  well- 
meant  in  the  interests  of  a  party,  to  prevent  some  deli¬ 
berate  purpose  of  theirs  from  taking  effect.  I  heard 
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the  Tory  cheers  which  greeted  Sir  John  Labbock ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  we  in  the  Gkilleries  may  look  on 
ourselves  as  having  been  present  at  the  opening  scene 
in  the  break-up  of  the  present  Liberal  party. 

The  previous  question  ?  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  move 
the  previous  question.  That  means  he  will  move,  before 
the  House  proceeds  to  divide  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolu¬ 
tions,  that  the  House  shall  ask  itself  whether  such  reso¬ 
lutions  ought  now  to  be  put  fVom  the  Chair  at  all.  Of 
all  issues  that  can  be  raised,  this  is  the  most  trying  to 
a  young  and  inexperienced  member.  The  trohnical 
peculiarity  of  it  is  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  motion  have  to  vote  in  a  manner  which 
seems  at  first  to  be  voting  against  it.  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  propose  certain  resolutions ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock  moves, 
in  effect,  that  the  House  shall  first  ask  itself  the  question 
whether  any  such  resolutions  ought  just  now  to  be  put 
to  a  vote  at  all.  Therefore  the  Speaker,  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestion  contained  in  the  amendment,  formulates 
the  issue  thus ; — The  motion  before  the  House  is,  “  That 
this  question  be  now  put.”  Seeing  that  the  amendment 
alone  has  raised  this  issne,and  that  but  for  the  amendment 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolutions  would  be  put  to  the  vote 
direct,  there  is  an  agonising  temptation  to  young  mem¬ 
bers  to  think  that  they  ought  to  vote  “aye,”  to  what 
seems  to  them  the  amendment.  They  might  think,  in 
this  present  instance  for  example,  that  to  vote  “  aye  ” 
would  be  to  support  Sir  John  Lubbock.  But  the  very 
contrary  is  the  fact.  If  they  vote  “aye  ”  they  vote  that 
the  question  shall  be  now  pat,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resolutions  must  come  at  once  to 
a  division.  If  they  vote  “  no  ”  then  they  declare  that 
the  question  ought  not  to  bo  put  now — they  answer,  in 
fact,  “  the  previous  question  ”  as  to  the  propriety  of 
putting  such  resolutions  to  the  vote  in  the  negative,  and 
the  resolutions  are  shelved  accordingly.  I  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  perhaps  for  dwelling  on  this,  seeing  that  I  believe 
no  such  division  ever  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  without  some  inexperienced  and  bewildered  mem¬ 
ber  voting  “  no  ”  where  he  meant  to  vote  “  aye.”  We 
in  the  Galleries,  being  less  excited  by  our  personal  share 
in  all  the  transactions,  sometimes  contrive  to  get  at  the 
meanings  of  parliamentary  forms,  and  keep  them  in  onr 
minds  better  than  some  of  the  young  members  can  do. 
We  are  occasionally  tempted  to  say  to  a  young  member 
something  like  that  which  Horace  Yemet  said  to  the 
field- marshal  who  contradicted  him  on  some  point  of 
war — “  Pardon  me.  Marshal  !  I  have  seen  more  battles 
than  yon ;  and  have  seen  them  from  a  better  position  for 
observation.” 

Mr.  Biggar,  as  a  martyr,  is  certainly  a  figure  some¬ 
what  new  to  me.  I  should  have  thought  him  rather  the 
cause  of  martyrdom  in  others.  But  I  perceive  that  he 
was  represented  in  that  interesting  and  eubmissive 
character  by  some  of  his  countrymen — I  will  not  call 
them  his  friends,  for  I  fancy  Mr.  Biggar  rather  disdains 
the  weakness  that  would  lean  on  friends — in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Tuesday  night,  or  rather  Wednesday 
morning.  His  martyrdom  consisted  in  the  refusal  of 
the  majority  to  add  his  name  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Cattle  Plague ;  a  decision  in  which  I  own  I  think  the 
majority  did  an  unwise  thing,  in  an  ungracious  and 
petulant  way.  No  one  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that  Mr. 
Biggar  was  rejected  because  he  has  made  himself  per¬ 
sonally  unpopular,  and  almost  odious  in  the  House.  It 
was  strongly  urged  by  many  members  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  nomination,  that  the  '  business  which  the 
Cr>ramittee  are  to  undertake  is  one  with  which 
Mr.  Biggar  is  specially  acquainted;  and  the  nomi¬ 
nation  was  supported  on  that  ground  by  indepen¬ 
dent  English  members  like  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor.  But  the 
majority  was  inexorable.  Mr.  Biggar,  I  should  think, 
must  be  rather  glad  to  have  a  new  grievance.  He  is  a 
“  dour  ”  mortal,  Mr.  Biggar ;  full  of  sesva  indignatio  as 
another  Swift ;  a  very  Diogenes  of  Westminster,  who 
delights  in  galling  the  weak  places  of  his  fellow-men  and 
of  Saxon  institutions.  But  he  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
speaker ;  and  his  jidaa  Achates^  Mr.  Parnell,  is  a  very 
good  speaker.  The  mention  of  these  gentlemen  reminds 
me,  I  do  not  very  well  know  why,  of  the  reappearance  of 


their  countryman,  the  O’Donog^ne,  in  politics,  and  his 
effort  to  regain  his  forfeited  popnlarity  among  the  National 
party  of  Irishmen.  He  spoke  the  other  night  at  great 
length  in  fhvonr  of  an  impossible  Land  Bill;  and  spoke 
with  grace,  force,  and  eloquence,  but  I  did  not  observe 
that  many  persons  were  listening  to  him.  Time  was 
when  his  was  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  figures  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  waa 
the  very  idol,  the  spoiled  child,  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
He  had  a  splendid  presence,  a  noble  voice,  and  a  really  ^ 
fine,  clear,  impressive  style  of  speaking.  A  sort  of' 
romantic  halo  surrounded  him  which  affected  even  the 
matter-of-fsot  House  of  Commons.  Even  when  he 
committed  the  anachronism  of  sending  a  challenge  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  spoken  of  mm  with  unwar¬ 
rantable  coarseness,  the  House  was  inclined  to  look 
leniently  on  sneh  a  piece  of  folly  from  a  handsome  and 
long-descended  hero  of  romance,  who  did  not  seem  to 
be  hiirly  bound  by  the  commonplace  rules  of  prosaio 
civilisation.  His  apology,  too,  was  in  good  taste— 

“  I  admit  that  1^  duel  was  a  barbarons  practice,  but 
with  its  dimse  ought  to  have  also  disappeared  the  bar¬ 
barous  ihaiiners  that  alone  could  have  justified  a  re¬ 
course  to  it.”  The  O’Donoghue  became  a  great  favourite 
with  London  working-men  at  the  time  cn  Mr.  Beales* 
agitation  and  the  Hyde  Park  meetings;  and  many  a 
time  his  stalwart  and  stately  form,  and  his  antique 
courtesy  of  manner,  were  admired  on  public  platforms 
where  he  stood  between  Mr.  Beales  ana  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 
He  was  a  favourite,  too,  of  a  very  different  man  from  ' 
Mr.  Beales  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh— namely,  Mr.  Bright.  Hw 
presided  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Bright  in  Dublin. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  very  peculiar  and  brilliant  figure — an 
Irish  chieftain  of  legendary  descent,  a  dashing  Radical 
orator,  and  a  somewhat  too  dashing  man  about  town. 
He  became  very  unpopular  afterwards  with  his  own 
countrymen ;  and  he  did  not  retain  his  popularity  with 
English  people.  He  would  probably  l^ve  had  soma 
sort  of  place  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  remained  in  office  ; 
but  as  it  was  he  fell  somehow  between  two  stools,  and 
though  he  remained  in  Parliament  was  seldom  heard  of 
lately.  The  other  night  he  did  not  seem  the  same 
O’Donoghue.  To  be  a  romantic  Irish  chief  one  must 
be  young,  I  suppose  ;  and  the  0*Dono|^hae  does  not  look 
as  if  he  still  believed  in  the  chief tamsh ip.  He  spoke 
well,  and  has  still  a  fine  voice ;  but  he  did  not  quite 
recall  the  O’Donoghue  of  ten  years  agfo,  and  people  did 
not  listen  to  him ;  many,  1  fitney,  had  forgotten  him. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  present  Ministry,  if  not  the  Conservative  party, 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
resolutions  which  he  proposes  to  move  on  Monday  next. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  will  be  voted  down,  and  tho 
members  of  the  Government  will  vote  against  them'; 
but  all  the  same'  the  proposal  of  such  resolutions,  and 
the  expression  of  feeling  which  they  have  elicited 
and  Will  elicit  from  the  country,  will  be  a  powerful 
support;  to  the  Government  amnst  the  furious  pres¬ 
sure  of  their  followers.  Unless  the  Opposition  and 
the  country  come  to  their  aid,  there  is  every  danger' 
that  they  be  pushed  and  “  drifted  ”  away  from  their 
attitude  of'  neutrality,  which  they  have  adopted  in, 
defiance  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative  party. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  however  much  their  party  followers  may 
from  party  motives  pass  votes  of  confidence  in  them,  is 
not  the  policy  which  finds  favour  with  the  mass  on 
the  Government  benches.  The  great  cause  of  the 
perplexity  which  reigns  among  tho  Opposition  as 
to  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be 
done,  is  that  it  is  not  sufiiciently  recognised  that 
there  are  really  two  parties,  and  not  one,  on 
the  Government  benches.  The  Conservative  party 
is  not  in  office,  but  a  set  of  men  whom  they  sup¬ 
port  in  order  to  keep  the  Liberals  out  of  office,  although 
the  policy  of  those  men,  with  all  its  hesitation  and  weak¬ 
ness,  is  itiuch  nearer  the  policy  which  finds  favour  on  the 
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from  any  wish  to  be  annexed  to  Bassia ;  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  absolate  independence.  Small  States 
are  as  jealons  of  their  independence  as  larger  States. 
When  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  erection  of  a  gronp  of 
small  South  Slavonic  States,  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
they  take  their  orders  from  St.  Petersbnrg. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Qladstone's  fourth  resolution, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  still  possible  to  obtain  a 
combination  of  the  European  Powers  to  exact  from  the 
Porte  **  such  changes  in  the  Government  of  Turkey  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  humanity 
and  justice,  for  effectual  defence  a^inst  intrigue,  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,”  it  may  to  doubted  whether 
it  does  not  come  too  late.  If  this  could  be  done, 
well  and  good ;  but  not  having  been  done  at  the 
proper  moment,  it  is,  we  fear,  impossible  now.  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  either  drop  this  resolution,  or  throw  it 
into  the  form  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government 
for  not  having  taken  the  proper  steps  while  there  was 
yet  time.  Animosities  of  race  have  been  too  strangely 
excited  since  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  to  permit  of  a 
European  combination  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Slavs  of 
Turkey.  For  Europe  to  become  the  champion  of  those 
Slavs,  and  exact  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  for  them, 
would  doubtless  be  the  best  means  to  defeat  Bussian 
intrigues,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  passions  are  now  too 
much  inflamed  for  such  considerations  to  have  proper 
weight. 


servative  P^7  allows  the  Mimstry  a  certain  freedom  of 
action ;  the  Ministry,  in  return,  not  only  allows  its 
supporters  a  certain  freedom  of  speech,  but  even  agrees 
to  deny  its  own  principles  of  action  when  they 
are  affirmed  by  the  Opposition.  Hence  we  saw  before 
the  Easter  recess  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  the 
Ministry  being  compelled  its  followers  to  eat  its  own 
words,  and  agree  to  lead  the  way  into  the  division  lobby 
to  vote  down  principles  which  were  culled  from  its  own 
despatches.  It  is  a  lamentable  state  of  things,  and  before 
long  the  country  will  be  astounded  that  it  shoidd  have 
been  suffered  to  continue.  It  is  full  of  danger,  if  for  no 
other  reason  simply  for  this,  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  men  who  have  no  substantial  sup¬ 
port  for  their  actual  policy  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
and  keep  their  position,  partly  by  trimming  to  the  Con- 
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servatives,  and  partly  by  opposing  the 
they  have  not  carried  their  trimming  to  their  own  party 
to  the  extravagant  extent  of  plungpng  the  nation  in  war, 
but  the  danger  is  that  they  may  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
p^lamation  of  neutrality,  be  forced  to  this,  and  Mr. 


Gladstone's  resolutions,  with  the  echo  which  they  have 
awakened  in  the  country,  though  they  cannot  undo  the 
harm  already  wrought  by  the  half-hearted  conduct  of 
the  Government,  come  at  a  most  favourable  moment  to 
confirm  them  against  the  clamour  that  incites  them  to 
more  perilous  courses. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  four  resolutions,  we 
trust  that  in  moving  them  Mr.  Gladstone  will  confine 
his  exposition  chiefly  to  the  third.  The  first,  declaring 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  House  at  the  treatment  of  Lord 
Derby’s  September  despatch  by  the  Porte ;  and  the 
second,  declaring  the  Porte  unworthy  of  either  the 
material  or  the  moral  support  of  the  British  Grown  till 
it  has  ^ven  guarantees  of  better  government  more 
substantial  than  bare  promises,  reqnira  little  to  be  said 
in  their  support.  No  sensible  man  in  the  British  Islands 
would  think  of  denying  them.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
no  sensible  man  in  the  British  Islands  would  think  of 
denying  the  third  either ;  but  the  reason  why  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  tidee  more  pains  to  make  clear 
everything  contained  in  it  is  that  it  affords  him  an 
opportunity  of  putting  himself  right  with  the  country  in 
a  matter  on  which  he  has  been  much  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood.  It  runs  as  follows : — 

Thiit  in  the  midst  of  the  complicstions  which  exist,  and  the  war 
which  has  actnallj  begun,  this  House  earnestly  desires  the  influence 
of  the  British  Crown  in  the  counsels  of  Europe  to  be  employed  with 
a  riew  to  the  early  and  effectual  derelopment  of  local  liberty  and 
practical  self-TOvernment  in  the  disturbed  prorinces  of  Turkey,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  oppression  which  they  now  su^r,  without  the 
imposition  upon  them  of  any  other  foreign  dominion. 

Now  again  and  again  it  has  been  asserted — asserted 
BO  often  that  it  is  currently  believed— that  the  policy 
advocated  bv  Mr.  Gladstone  implies  a  simple  trust 
in  the  good  faith  and  disinterestedness  or  Bussia. 
It  implies  no  such  thing.  True,  there  was  every 


“  workshop.”  A  factory,  says  a  writer  in  the  West- 
minster  Review,  is  a  place  where  a  person  is  employed 
in  production,  under  some  other  person.  It  is  only 
when  one  begins  to  explain  **  production  ”  that  one 
discovers  the  mischief  which  lurks  in  that  seemingly 
innocent  definition.  Production,  it  is  said,  includes  all 
processes  between  the  original  manipulation  of  the  raw 
material  and  its  final  consumption.  So  far  good.  ^  The 
definition  sweeps  within  its  net  an  infinitude  of  middle¬ 
men’s  establishments,  where  children  and  young  persons 
stand  in  much  sorer  need  of  protection  than  if  they  were 
employed  in  a  mill  with  a  thousand  hands.  But,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  my  lady’s  drawing-room  might  justly 
be  defined  as  a  factory  every  time  Jeames  entered  it 
with  a  scuttleful  of  coals  for  his  mistress’s  grate ;  and 
Jeames  himself,  spite  of  his  canary-tights  and  flour- 
anointed  locks,  stigmatised  as  a  producer  and  a 
middleman.  The  dialectic  skill  displayed  by  the  re¬ 
viewer  in  his  analysis  of  such  cases  might  have  made 
him  his  fortune  in  the  logic-shops  of  ancient  Athens. 
But  it  seems  a  waste  of  ingenuity.  The  main  point  at 
issue  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  an  argument 
on  that  precise  stage  in  economic  development  at  which 
a  coal-scuttle  becomes  the  emblem  of  consumption. 
The  origin  and  purpose  of  all  labour-legislation  were 
indicated  once  and  for  ever  in  the  very  title  of  the  first 
Factory  Act — the  “  Morals  and  Health  ”  Act  of  1802, 
in  which  the  elder  Peel  ordained  that  not  more  than 
two  apprentices  should  sleep  in  the  same  bed ;  even 
dared  to  restrict  infant  labour  to  twelve  hours  a  day, 
exclusive  of  meal  time  ;  compelled  the  owners  to  scrub 
their  workrooms  every  six  months  with  soap  and  water, 
pliM  a  dose  of  quicklime ;  and  enjoined  the  master  miller, 
or  his  wife,  in  the  absence  of  the  parson,  to  conduct 
divine  worship  on  Sunday.  Every  Labour  Act  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  purely  and  simply  a  Morals  and  Health 
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Act ;  either  that  or  nothing.  Of  those  for  whose  well¬ 
being  the  Labour  Laws  hare  been  designed,  some 
belong  to  factories  and  workshops,  and  some  do 
not.  Factory  legislation  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
“protective*’  legislation  which  is  the  characteristic 
achievement  of  latter-day  statesmanship,  and  the  gloiy 
of  which  the  Conservatives  perpetually  claim  as  their 
own.  While  the  Factory  Laws  since  1802  amount  to 
sixteen  or  thereabouts,  the  general  sanitary  laws,  from 
compulsory  vaccination  to  compulsory  consumption  of 
one’s  own  smoke,  may  be  counted  by  the  score.  What 
is  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  consolidation,  not  merely  of 
the  Factory  Laws,  but  of  all  laws  whatsoever  bearing  on 
the  health  of  the  general  community,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  on  the  “  health  and  morals  ”  of  children  requiring 
to  be  protected  against  the  inhumanity  of  their  parents, 
or  the  greed  of  their  employers.  In  this  way  our  bene¬ 
volent  legislators  might  be  enabled  to  silence  those  who 
more  or  less  vehemently  condemn  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts  as  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
grown-up  people  to  do  what  they  please  with  their  own 
time.  The  same  sanitary  law  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  factory  and  a  lodging-house ;  while  the 
State’s  rights  of  interference  with  labour  ceases  with 
the  “protection”  of  certain  classes  of  children,  and  of 
those  who  are  technically  called  “young  persons.” 

The  objection  that  a  barge  is  neither  a  factory  nor  a 
workshop  is  therefore  beside  the  point ;  and  the  State’s 
dilatoriness  in  legislating  for  our  canal  population  is — 
considering  the  abundance  of  positively  appalling  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject — altogether  inexplicable.  The 
conditions  of  inteiference  exist  in  all  their  hideousness. 
Little  boys  and  girls  are  treated  with  the  same  savage 
cruelty  of  which  the  Mines  children  were  the  victims, 
whose  condition  was  described  by  the  famous  Commis¬ 
sion  of  1844.  Their  existence  is  just  as  unendurable  as 
that  of  the  brickyards’  children  was  until  Parliament 
interfered  in  their  behalf,  some  five  years  ago.  Here  is  a 
picture,  taken  at  random,  from  a  long  series  of  trust¬ 
worthy  documents  on  the  subject : — “  The  parents  will 
give  their  children  as  much  liquor  as  they  like  to  drink, 
and,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  take  it,  are  sometimes 
known  to  force  it  upon  them,  out  of  pure  mischief  and 
wickedness.  A  case  of  this  sort  came  under  my  no¬ 
tice  a  short  time  since  at  Nuneaton.  The  father  and 
mother  were  very  drunk,  and  they  had  given  a  little 
child  of  about  three  or  four  years  old  some  of  their 
liquor.  .  .  When  I  saw  the  child  it  could  not  stand, 

and  the  parents,  as  the  poor  little  thing  fell,  picked  it  up 
again,  in  order  to  see  it  fall  forward  time  after  time. 
While  the  child  was  tumbling  about,  the  father  and 
mother  enjoyed  the  disgusting  scene  with  boisterous 
shouts  of  laughter.” 

,  The  life  of  a  small  bargee  is  one  of  hard  incessant  toil, 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  the  accounts  given  of 
his  degenerating  physique  remind  one  of  those  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  “  factory  system,” 
with  which  the  House  of  Commons  became  familiar 
during  the  debates  of  1846-7.  Of  anything  in  the  way 
of  schooling  the  canal  children  are,  like  their  parents, 
almost  absolutely  innocent.  The  barge  cabin — usually 
measuring  about  200  cubic  feet — serves  the  purpose 
of  parlour,  bedroom,  lumber-room,  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  and  scullery,  for  Mr.  Bargee  himself,  and 
his  spouse,  and  three  or  four  children,  and  most  likely 
a  cat  and  a  dog.  How  they  can  arrange  themselves 
in  the  night-time  in  a  den  like  that  is  a  marvel ;  but 
they  do  it.  When  there  is  a  baby,  it  is  usually  stowed 
away  in  the  cupboard.  The  effect  that  a  life  of  that 
sort  must  have  on  the  morals  of  young  girls  and  lads  is 
rather  a  subject  for  the  reader’s  imagination  than  for 
the  pages  of  a  journal.  Any  person  wishing  to  know 
more  about  the  matter  may  consult  *  Our  Canal  Popu¬ 
lation,’  written  by  the  first  authority  in  England  on  the 
subject,  and  also  the  evidence  recently  furnished  to  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners.  The  following  extract 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
barges : — “  The  state  of  the  cabins  in  these  boats  occa¬ 
sionally  becomes  so  unendurable  from  vermin,  that  the 
inmates  are  literally  compelled  to  resort  to  a  process 


of  fumigation  technically  named  “  bug-driving,”  which' 
consists  in  taking  out  the  bedding  and  cooking  utensils, 
stopping  up  the  chimney  with  a  large  tuir,  and  all 
other  cracu  and  openings  with  soft  clay,  and  then 
burning  brimstone  inside,  until  the  number  of  their  un¬ 
pleasant  companions  is  reduced  by  suffocation.”  Any 
day,  along  the  canal  banks,  may  be  witnessed  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  whole  family  camping  out — the  father 
perhaps  smoking  a  contemplative  pipe,  and  the  young 
ones  at  their  mud-larking — while  the  bugs  are  being 
smoked  alive.  We  hardlv  require  the  testimony  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  believe  that  the  canal  boats  are 
hotbeds  of  fever  and  small-pox.  No  wonder  that  even 
the  canal  women  call  them  “  hell-holes.”  And  this  is  a 
fair  description' of  the  condition  of  a  class  of  people 
whose  young  children  alone  are  supposed  to  number 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand!  Has  the  public 
realised  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  20,000  barges 
are  the  permanent  homes  of  a  laige  population,  wander¬ 
ing  about,  like  water  gypsies,  over  the  4,000  miles  of 
canal  in  England  P  We  ^ve  not  exaggerated  the  evils 
of  the  case.  '  Anybody  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  matter  for  himself  will  discover  that 
the  foregoing  account  falls  far  short  of  the  hideous 
reality. 

The  remedy  is,  surely,  simple  enough.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  the  barges  are  nobody’s  business,  because, 
being  always  on  the  move,  they  are  only  for  a  short 
period  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  local  au¬ 
thority.  Some  of  the  bargees  themselves  liave  suggested 
to  Mr.  Cross  what  ought  to  be  done.  “  Power  should 
be  given  to  the  sanitary  or  worship  authorities  to  enter 
a  boat  at  any  time,  and  either  to  detain  or  order  to  be 
removed  any  person  suffering  from  infectious  diseases 
on  board.”  However,  a  special  executive  machinery 
might  be  required — a  canal  inspectorship,  e.g.^  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  which  might  be  armed  with  the  full  powers 
invested  in  the  factory  inspectors,  and  having  authority 
to' hand  over  violators  of  the  law  to  the  sanitary  or 
other  officers  of  the  parish  in  which  the  boat  might 
I  happen  to  be  lying  for  the  time  being.  The  case 
of  the  childi'en  may  be  met  by  an  application 
of  the  educational  code.  But  here  another  diffi¬ 
culty  occurs,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  surmount 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  at  certain  cen¬ 
tral  stations  along  the  canal  lines.  Another  reform 
anxiously  wished  for  by  many  among  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  bargees  is  the  absolute  exclusion  from  the  boats 
of  children  under  thirteen,  and  unmarried  females  under 
eighteen.  At  the  same  time,  starvation  may  be  a  worse 
fate  than  “bug-driving  ”  in  a  barge  ;  and  in  restricting 
canal  work  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  Parliament 
will  be  bound  to  consider  the  arguments  of  men  like 
Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Bright  against  interference,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  adult  labour. 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  detail,  and  mean¬ 
while  it  is  imperative  that  in  the  task  of  bargee-philan- 
thropy  the  State  should  relieve  the  missionary  and  the 
tract  distributor.  It  is  worth  recording  how  the  Church 
recently  treated  Mr.  George  Smith,  to  whom  the  brick¬ 
yard  children  owe  their  present  legislative  protection, 
and  to  whom  their  bargee  brethren  will  shortly  owe 
theirs.  He  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  the  C'^nal 
Population,  at  the  Congress  at  Stoke.  He  agreed,  pre¬ 
pared  his  address,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
to  meet  their  assembled  reverences,  when  lo !  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  both  ho  and  his 
paper  were  rejected  in  hot  haste. 


ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE. 

X. — IN  VILLEGOUTURA ;  OR,  TOWN-FOLK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

La  Signora  Pareto  lives  in  town — Via  degl’  Uffiziaji, 
No.  4.  She  lives  at  the  top  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
steps-r-on  the  sixth  floor  oi  a  very  new  and  a  veiy  pink 
house  in  the  most  recent  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  takes 
such  a  long  time — and  when  one  has  only  one  maid¬ 
servant,  and  is  blessed  with  six  children,  time  is  a 
precious  thing— it  takes  such  a  long  time,  and,  for 
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»  lady  of  la  Signora  Pareto's  goodly  proportions,  it 
takes  so  many  more  long  breaths  than  she  can,  in 
wisdom,  spare  to  get  np  those  said  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  steps,  that,  it  may  ^ely  be  stated,  neither  mamma 
nor  ohildron  ^  out  for  a  walk  more  than  once  a 
month.  What  would  you  hare  ?  Children  would  wear 
their  Tery  souls  to  rags  if  the  good  Lord  weren't  wiser 
than  to  leare  them  in  their  own  keeping,  and  yon 
couldn't  let  people  aee  them  in  plain  things  any  more  than 
you  can  let  them  wear  out  their  best  ones ;  that  is  only 
natural.  So  it  oomes  to  be  jast  about  once  in  a  month 
that  la  Signora  Pareto  thinks  it  is  time  to  haye  the  chil- 
drer.  •  faces  washed  and  their  short  hair,  that  was 
sha  ded  last  summer,  brushed  up  in  a  ridge  on  their 
crowns,  and  their  bats  with  the  bright  flowers  and 
feathers  put  on,  while  she  herself  dons  silken  and  trailing 
garments  for  a  walk  in  the  lime-scented  Aoquasola.  Who 
would  beliere  this  to  be  the  same  Signora  Pareto  who, 
with  heel-trodden  slippers  and  loosened  gown,  stirs 
the  pol&fUa,  and  &ns  the  fire,  and  shrilly  scolds  the 
ohilmren  on  the  top  floor  of  No.  4  Via  degl'  Uffisiali  ? 
And  who  would  recognise  in  the  primly- walking  and 
stiffly-dressed  boprs  and  g^ls  of  the  public  gardens, 
those  scantily-attired  mortals  who  hunt  the  house-top 
aboye  the  sixth  floor,  and  peril  their  necks  on  danjgerons 
parapets,  and  fhrtiyely  feel  for  small  spoil  in  the  kitchen, 
and  get  whipped  for  yenial  sins  in  theft  and  fibbing  ? 
The  lady  mother  walks  with  upright  head  that  bli^k 
tresses  profusely  adorn,  and  portly  swaying  form; 
behind  her  trail  yards  of  green  silk  in  the  gravel's  dust, 
and  on  her  broaa  bosom  mock  gold  and  stones  glitter, 
for  alas,  she  is  not  of  the  peasant  women  who  fear 
aught  but  the  true  metal!  And  the  children  plod 
primly  two-and*two,  with  all  that  tells  of  childhood 
carefhlly  hidden  from  the  much-revered  gaze  of  the  world, 
and  too  proud  of  furbelowed  frocks  to  think  of  any 
other  enjoyment,  to  borrow  any  youthful  glee  from  the 
sweet-scented  acacias  or  the  flowering  mbumum  and 
purple  Judas-blossoms.  No  wonder  that  not  much  of 
country  pink  flushes  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  town-bred 
babies  woo  get  so  little  fresh,  free  air ;  no  wonder  that 
from  time  to  time  even  the  town-bred  mother,  who 
thinks  more  of  outward  show  than  of  any  other  human 
adrantage,  begins  to  note  the  pallid  hue  on  her  off¬ 
springs'  cheeks,  and  to  long  for  a  bit  of  rough  life, 
where  they  can  rejoice  in  heaven's  pure  air  without  new 
frocks,  and  where  her  own  battered  slippers  and  torn 
skirts  are  good  enough  to  breathe  a  mouthful  of  honest 
wind  in,  when  the  wind  blows  around  homely  meadows 
and  cottages,  where  the  great  world's  criticism  does  not, 
happily,  penetrate. 

La  Signora  Pareto  has  a  brother-in-law  who  is  a  great 
negoziante ;  he  is  rich,  richer  far  than  herself — which  is 
a  trial  when  one  is  in  town,  for  appearances  must  be 
kept  up,  and  the  brother-in-law's  wife  has  to  be  vied 
with ;  out  when  the  time  comes  for  going  in  villeggiatura 
then  those  riches  in  the  family  are  an  adyants^,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  little  house  up  in  the  Apennines  some 
mile  or  two  from  Busalla  that  belongs  to  the  brother- 
in-law,  and  which  one  may  have  for  very  little 
money  if  a  little  squabbling  and  haggling  be  added 
thereto.  So  one  day  at  the  end  of  July  the  family 
from  the  sixth  floor  in  Via  degl'  Ufflziali  ni^es  a  move. 
The  maid-of-all-work  is  sent  home  (in  the  country  one 
does  not  only  half,  but  all,  the  cooking  oneself,  and  has 
a  village  girl  in  to  help)  ;  the  good  papa  takes  charge  of 
numbers  four,  five,  and  six,  because  his  arms  are  the 
strongest — the  shrill-voiced  mamma  attempts  to  keep 
three  elder  boys  in  order,  whose  spirits  are  quite  too 
much  for  them  at  the  prospect  of  a  journey  first  and 
^een  trees  afterwards,  and  fruit  to  plunder.  One 
kisses  the  neighbours  all  the  way  down  the  staircase — 
inmates  of  pianos  five,  four,  Ac.— -one  reaches  the 
station,  one  takes  many  a  second-class  ticket,  half  and 
whole;  after  an  hour's  slow  progress,  sitting  in  the 
carriage  with  the  din  of  children  in  the  ears,  and  the 
smell  of  truffles  and  fish  and  such  things  as  cannot  be 

Erooured  in  the  country  in  the  nostrils,  one  descends  at 
^  ist  on  the  platform  of  the  little  station,  and  lifts  out  the 
joyful  half-dozen.  How  green  the  trees  are,  how  fresh  the 


breeze,  even  along  the  dusty  highway,  that  would  lead 
across  the  mountain  of  the  Giove,  were  one  not  minded  to 
turn  aside  and  follow  the  torrent's  course  to  left! 
Paolo  and  Cbecchino,  and  even  the  little  Emilia,  feel  it 
blow  pleasantly  indeed  upon  their  almost  bare  heads 
that  were  short-shaven  again  yesterday  for  the  season 
of  recess ;  they  caper  gladly  along  the  road,  while  father 
and  mother  exchange  greetings  and  compliments  with 
fruit-sellers  and  barbers  in  the  town's  little  street,  with 
peasant  men  and  women  as  they  strike  out  into  the  free 
country  beyond.  The  chestnut  leaves  are  broad  and 
full  on  the  boughs  of  trees  to  the  road's  rig^t  hand,  the 
river  runs  idly  to  left,  and  beyond  the  river  more  turf 
springs  and  more  chestnuts  gp^w  upon  it.  Woods 
flourish,  with  meadows,  and  fields,  and  vineyards. 
After  ^e  village  of  Ponte  is  past,  with  the  bridge 
over  the  stream  whence  the  carriage-road  begins 
to  run  to  left  of  it,  when  the  last  of  the  houses 
that  have  been  built  for  summer  visitors  is  behind, 
papa  and  mamma  Pareto  have  a  rougher  and  stonier 
way  along  which  to  drive  their  little  flock — for  the 
brother-in-law's  cottage  lies  np  the  side  valley  of  la 
Vallecalda.  **  Madonnaf  what  a  heat!  "  complains  the 
town  lady,  loosening  the  scarf  around  her  throat !  And 
even  the  children's  strength  begins  to  ebb  into  ftetful- 
ness,  while  the  papa  trudges  along  wearily  in  front 
with  babies  two  and  three ;  it  is  three  miles  from  Bu¬ 
salla  to  the  parish  church  of  the  village,  and  town  heat 
has  not  been  apt  to  fit  anyone  for  work.  “  Andieuno, 
Nina,  thou  art  truly  the  laziest  of  all,  because  thou 
art  tall !  Fie  and  for  shame !  "  scolds  the  mother 
to  her  eldest-born  girl.  But  the  tall  campanile 
is  in  sight  at  last,  and  everybody  plucks  up  cour¬ 
age  to  take  and  give  friendly  greetings  cour¬ 
teously.  The  Prevosto  oomes  out  on  the  picuiza  with  his 
serving-maid  behind ;  the  Cappellano  descends  the 
rugged  steps  of  his  dwelling  to  give  a  welcome ;  neither' 
priest  is  in  canonicals — tlm  one  has  been  tilling  the 
soil,  and  the  other  pruning  the  vines — but  the  family  of 
Pareto  are  no  sticklers  for  etiquette  when  once  out  of 
town.  Compliments  and  greetings  flow  graciously, 
words  and  jokes  fly  swiftly,  the  children  are  admired,  the 
village  news  is  told ;  then  the  party  moves  onward  to¬ 
wards  its  destination,  but  escort^  now  and  strengthened 
by  gathering  friends.  The  sun  is  setting  above  the 
tree- tops  of  the  little  deep,  dark  dell  beneath  the  church  ; 
it  is  night  before  parents  and  children  are  well  installed 
in  the  black  and  white  cottage  that  stands  in  the  midst 
of  open  meadows,  having  maize  fields  around  it,  and  a 
fence  about  its  modest  garden.  The  family  has  come 
by  an  afternoon  train  for  the  cool’s  sake,  and  it  is  time 
to  go  to  bed  before  the  well  has  even  been  visited  hard  by, 
or  any  of  the  frmiliar  nooks  ;  indeed,  the  children  are 
asleep  almost  before  the  fire  has  been  lit  for  them  to 
have  their  supper,  and  the  sharp  words  of  the  mother, 
who  is  ever  threatening  punishments  that  have  no  room 
in  her  heart,  fall  but  lightly  on  their  ears. 

The  morning  sun  creeps  softly  down  the  side  of  tall 
Monte  Mazzo  opposite ;  when  the  Pareto  family  gets  up 
next  morning,  the  cottage  lies  yet  in  shade,  and  the 
meadows  and  our  own  chestnut  woods  above  the 
well,  and  even  the  campanile  with  everything  that 
is  on  this  side  the  torrent.  One  must  rise  early 
to  enjoy  the  Creator,"  says  the  mother,  and  the 
children  are  not  prone  to  quarrel  with  her  advice  in 
these  country  days.  With  garments  that  already  are 
faded  and  soon  will  be  tom  as  well,  with  white-toed 
shoes  and  heads  bare  to  the  sun  and  the  breezes, 
they  scour  the  country  betimes  to  visit  their  favourite 
haunts,  to  spoil  the  fruit  trees  that  are  in  season,  and 
to  coax  scrap  and  bit  from  neighbourly  cauldrons  and 
granaries.  Nobody  gives  much  thou^t  to  them  all 
day ;  they  are  safe,  for  everybody  knows  them,  and  will 
take  a  turn  at  looking  after  them,  safe  as  the  peasant 
children  themselves  of  whom  they  are  one  now  that 
town  pride  and  strivings  are  left  l^bind.  La  Signora 
Pareto  has  g^ip  enough  to  do  herself  this  first  day. 
No  need  to  hire  any  girl  for  a  help  this  week  !  Neign- 
bours  and  to  spare  there  are  who  will  gladly  give  a  hand 
for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  city  news.  And  they  must 
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see  once  again  the  fine  dress  which  the  ladj  wore 
yesternight  when  she  arrived  !  “  Oh,  but  that  is  no¬ 

thing  !  On  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  at  mass  and  pro¬ 
cession,  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see,’*  boasts  the 
town  bii^,  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  her  dress  is 
more  slatternly  by  far  than  that  of  the  peasant  women 
who  throng  her  Intchen  ;  they  wear  skirts  of  dark  home- 
spun  linen,  and  bright  cotton  kerchiefs,  and  aprons,  but 
her  garments  are  of  soiled  and  threadbare  woollen  stuffs, 
and  a  loose  black  bodice  hangs  carelessly  upon  her 
shoulders  in  place  of  the  folded  square,  while  her  hair  is 
still  in  the  fashionable  coils  of  last  night,  but  rough  now 
and  disordered.  Gaterina,  the  parsonage  housekeeper, 
who  calls  in  now  with  a  supply  of  eggs  and  vegetables 
to  help  out  the  first  day’s  dinner,  tbii^s  but  slightly  of 
la  Signora  Pareto’s  grandeur  as  she  looks  on  her  stained, 
trailing  skirts  that  are  good  enough  for  the  country — 
for  Gaterina  is  a  strict  and  thrifty  woman.  But  when  the 
day  of  the  Assumption  comes,  and  the  lady  of  the 
cottage  comes  to  mass,  then  even  the  priest’s  servant 
is  forced  to  admit  that  her  costume  is  one  “  truly  of  j 
luxury !  ”  For  the  violet  silk  with  the  train  that 
Marrina,  the  village  sempstress,  declared  would  have 
reached  right  over  to  America,  where  the  emigrants 
go-— the  silken  grandeur,  and  the  gold  ornaments,  and 
the  French  cashmere  shawl,  have  all  been  thought  worthy 
of  so  grand  an  occasion.  And  Nina,  the  firstborn,  has 
her  hat  and  feathers  on,  and  her  white  frilled  petticoat, 
whilst  even  the  boys  have  been  promoted  to  cleanliness. 
The  day  is  bright  even  amid  this  dazzling  summer 
brightness  ;  the  meadows  are  fresh  and  the  wooded  turf, 
spite  of  the  heat,  because  of  the  many  rills  that  water  the 
valley ;  orchis  and  yellow  lady’s- slipper  and  broom  have 
come  in  place  of  the  ragged  robins  and  the  buttercups, 
and  up  on  the  open  land  over  the  hills  the  little  pink 
heather  blossom  will  soon  be  abloom.  The  river  winds 
idly,  the  mountains  make  a  dark,  dented  lino  all 
around  upon  the  calm  sky,  the  chestnut  woods  stir 
in  the  breeze,  and  droop  their  boughs  upon  the 
green  grass.  The  stars  on  the  Virgin’s  blue  robe 
glitter  in  the  sunlight  as  the  procession  winds  up 
across  the  fields,  by  the  well,  and  by  the  cottage 
of  the  town  family,  to  come  back  again  along  the 
river  path  into  the  church.  And  la  Signora  Pareto  is 
proud  to  walk  behind  the  holy  Madonna,  for  she  is 
well-dressed,  and  people  stare  even  more  at  her  dress 
than  at  the  Virgin’s  own,  which  they  have  seen  many 
times ;  it  is  even  more  worth  while  to  don  one’s  finery 
here  than  in  town,  where  there  is  always  a  fear  it  may 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  crowd.  But  one  must  do  one’s 
economy  all  the  same  in  the  country ;  for  what  else  does 
one  come  but  for  that,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  Greater,  as 
la  Signora  Pareto  says  ?  So  to-morrow  the  soiled  grey 
skirts  will  be  on  again,  and  the  children  be  shoeless  and 
ragged,  and  ravioli  will  have  given  place  to  mineatra  of 
beans  for  dinner.  But  the  cool  air  fans  freshly  all  the 
same  upon  the  children’s  cheeks,  and  the  meadows  are 
soft  and  fragrant  that  lie  around  the  black-and-white 
house — the  garden  grows  peas  and  beaus  and  gourds 
and  lettuce,  with  fruit  trees,  and  is  always  a  matter  of 
interest  to  everybody  ;  the  vines  trail  wildly  across  the 
kitchen  window,  and  it  is  the  joy  of  boys  and  girls 
alike  to  blow  the  sulphur  npon  them  that  keeps  off  the 
fell  disease.  Who  cares  whether  their  clothes  are  rent 
and  threadbare,  since  the  roses  are  coming  to  their 
cheeks  in  the  wild,  free  life  and  the  good  air  of  this 
Apennine  villeggiatura  ? 


The  competition  for  the  statue  of  Spinoza  at  the  Hague  has 
begun,  and  artists  of  all  countries  are  invited  to  compete.  The 
statue  is  to  be  in  bronze,  on  a  stone  pedestal,  and  the  models, 
which  are  to  be  a  m^tre  in  height,  representing  Spinoza  in  the 
costume  of  the  seventeenth  century,  must  be  sent  in  before 
October  1.  The  sculptor  of  the  accepted  model  will  be  asked 
to  reproduce  his  work  in  large  proportions,  and  if  this  meet 
with  satisfaction  he  will  receive  the  first  prize  of  2,000  fiorins. 
The  winner  of  the  second  prize  will  get  260  florins.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  sculptor  will  either  have  the  execution  of  the  statue  or 
direct  its  execution.  The  rejected  models  will  remain  the 
property  of  their  authors. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Fhaeionf  *  The  Piincese 
of  Thule;  ^e. 


GHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  SOLITUDES  OP  SURREY. 

Pabliambxt  was  not  dissolved  that  autumn,  and  there  was 
no  need  that  Englebury  and  its  twin  electors,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chorley,  should  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Lady 
Sylvia  Balfour.  Both  the  young  people,  indeed,  would  have 
scouted  the  notion  that  any  fifteen  dozen  of  Chorleys  could 
have  possessed  that  power.  Surely  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
construct  a  sufficiently  pleasant  modus  vivendif  even  if  they  held 
somewhat  different  views  about  political  matters. 

But  long  before  the  crisis  of  a  General  Election  occurred, 
Hugh  Balfour  had  managed  to  think  out  very  seriously  several 
questions  regarding  the  relations  between  himself  and  his 
young  wife.  He  was  determined  that  he  would  be  largely 
generous  and  considerate  to  her.  When  he  saw  how  tenderly 
devoted  to  him  she  was,  when  he  got  to  know  more  of  those 
clear  perceptions  of  duty,  and  obedience,  and  unhesitating  un¬ 
selfishness  that  governed  her  conduct,  when  he  saw  how  that 
sweetness  and  strange  sincerity  of  manner  of  hers  charmed 
everyone  who  was  introduced  to  her,  surely  he  had  every 
reason  to  be  generously  considerate.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
dreamed  some  sentimental  dream  of  a  helpmeet  who  would  be 
constantly  at  his  aide  in  the  rough  work  of  the  world ;  but 
was  not  that  his  own  folly  P  It  was  a  pretty  notion,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  look  at  the  actual  facts.  Was  it  desirable  that  this 
tenderly-nurtured,  sensitive  girl  should  plunge  into  the  ani¬ 
mosities  and  anxieties  of  political  life  P  Her  first  slight 
acquaintance,  for  example,  with  the  ways  of  a  borough 
election  had  only  shocked  and  pained  her;  nay,  more,  it 
had  very  nearly  produced  a  quarrel  between  him  and  her. 
This  kind  of  risk  was  quite  unnecessary.  He  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  her  being  an  enthusiast  for  or  against  the  Birming¬ 
ham  League.  How  could  she  be  deeply  interested  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Shrewsbury  School,  or  in  Lord  Kimberley’s  relations 
with  the  Pacific  Railway,  or  in  the  expedition  of  the  Dutch 
against  Acheen  P  Would  he  gain  any  more  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  London  vestries,  supposing  he  dragged  her 
dainty  little  feet  through  the  hideous  slums  of  the  great  city  P 
At  this  moment  he  was  going  off  for  a  riding  excursion, 
after  the  manner  of  Cobbett,  through  Somersetshire.  He 
wanted  to  find  out  for  himself— for  this  man  was  no  great 
enthusiast  in  politics,  but  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient 
desire  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  facts — what  were  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  and  aspirations  of  agricultural  life  there,  and  he  wanted 
to  find  out,  too,  what  would  be  the  chances  of  a  scheme  of 
sanitary  reform  for  the  rural  districts.  Now  of  what  possible 
good  could  Lady  Sylvia  be  in  inspecting  piggeries  P  The 
thing  was  absurd.  No,  no.  Her  place  was  in  the  roomy 
phaeton  he  had  brought  down  from  town  for  her,  behind  the 
two  beautiful  black  horses  which  she  drove  with  admirable 
nerve  and  skill.  She  formed  part  of  a  pretty  picture  as  we 
used  to  see  her  in  these  moist  and  blustering  November  days. 
Black  clouds  behind  the  yellow  elms ;  the  gusty  south  wind 
whirlmg  the  ruddy  leaves  from  the  branches ;  a  wild  glare  of 
light  shining  along  the  wet  road  until  it  gleamed  like  a  canal 
of  brilliant  silver ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  dazzling  radiance 
the  small  figure  perched  high  on  the  phaeton,  clad  all  in  furs, 
a  scarlet  feather  in  her  hat,  and  the  sweetest  of  smiles  for 
known  passers-by  on  the  fresh  young  face.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  he  left  her  to  her  familiar  Surrey  lanes,  and  to  the 
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AAUAdiiidnt  of  ordering  her  small  household  of  The  LilacSi  and 
to  the  inngneaa  of  her  father’s  librarj  in  the  evening,  he  going 
oflf  bj  himself  to  that  humdrum  business  of  prying  about 
Somersetshire  villages  f 

lie  was  away  for  about  ten  days  in  Somersetshire.  Then 
he  wrote  to  her  that  he  would  return  to  London  by  way  of 
Englebury;  and  she  was  not  to  expect  him  very  soon,  for 
he  might  be  detained  in  London  by  a  lot  of  business.  It 
would  not  be  worth  her  while  to  come  up.  His  time  would 


be  fully  occupied,  and  that  her  life  was  passing  as  pleasantly 
as  could  he  desired. 

When  Lady  Sylvia  got  that  letter,  saying  he  would  return 
from  Somersetshire  by  way  of  Englebury,  and  would  remain 
a  few  days  in  London,  she  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  French 
windows  of  The  Lilacs,  looking  out  on  a  dismal  December 
afternoon,  the  rain  slowly  drizzling  down  on  the  laurels  and 
the  wet  gravel  paths.  She  took  it  from  the  servant,  and 
opened  it  with  much  composure.  She  had  been  schooling  her- 


be  fully  occupied ;  and  she  was  much  better  down  in  Surrey^  self  for  some  time  back. 


enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  of  the  country. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was  enjoying  her¬ 
self.  Since  her  marriage  she  had  not  at  all  lived  the  secluded 
life  she  bad  led  at  the  Hall.  Many  a  night  there  were  more 
carriages  rolling  along  the  dark  and  muddy  lanes  towards  The 


She  read  the  letter  through  with  great  calmness,  and  folded 
it  again,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  Then  she  thought  she 
would  go  and  get  some  needlework,  for  it  was  a  melancholy 
business  this  staring  out  at  the  rain.  But  as  she  rose  to  pass 
through  the  room,  the  sensitive  lips  began  to  tremble  strangely; 


Lilacs  than  had  driven  up  to  the  Hall  in  tie  previous  month,  and  suddenly,  with  a  passionate  abandonment  of  despair  and 


Balfour  was  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  now  that  he  had 
someone  to  take  direction  of  his  dinner-parties ;  and  as  these 
parties  were  necessarily  and  delightfully  small,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  have  plenty  of  them.  The  neighbours 
were  convinced  there  never  had  been  a  more  fortunate  match. 
Happiness  shone  on  the  face  of  the  young  house-mistress  as 


grief,  she  threw  herself  on  a  couch,  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
cushion,  and  burst  into  a  long  and  bitter  fit  of  crying.  The 
proud,  hurt  soul  could  no  longer  contain  itself.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  had  been  training  herself  to  play  the  part  which  he  bad 
seemingly  allotted  her.  She  saw  her  husband  being  removed 
further  and  further  from  her ;  his  interests  and  occupations  and 


she  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table  which  bad  been  fiorally  deco-  hopes  were  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  personal  to  him- 


rated  with  her  own  bands.  Her  husband  was  quite  openly 
proud  of  her — he  took  not  the  slightest  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact,  as  most  young  husbands  laboriously  and  ineffectually  do. 
And  then  the  wonderful  way  in  which  he  professed  to  be  in¬ 
terested  about  those  local  matters  which  form — alas! — the 
staple  of  talk  at  rural  dinner-parties.  You  would  have  thought 
lie  bod  no  care  for  anything  beyond  horses,  dogs,  and  phea- 
santa.  He  was  grieved  to  hear  that  the  parson’s  wife  would 
not  countenance  the  next  charity  concert ;  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  Lady  Sylvia  would  win  her  over.  He  hoped  it  was 


self;  their  lives  were  divided,  and  the  barrier  was  daily  growing 
more  hopelessly  obvious  and  impassable.  Was  this,  then,  the 
end  of  those  beautiful  dreams  of  what  marriage  was  to  make 
their  future  life  together  ?  Was  she  already  a  widow,  and  for¬ 
saken  P 

Then  this  wild  fit  of  despair  and  grief  took  another  turn,  and 
her  heart  grew  hot  with  anger  against  those  things  that  had 
come  between  her  husband  and  herself.  Once  or  twice,  in  her 
courtship  days,  she  had  entertained  a  passing  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  House  of  Commons,  for  that  it  took  away 


not  true  that  old  Somebody  or  other  was  to  be  sold  out  of  from  her  so  much  of  her  husband’s  thoughts ;  but  now  a  more 


Something  Farm,  after  having  occupied  it  for  forty  years ;  but 
feared  it  was  too  true  that  he  bad  taken  to  drink.  And  one 
night,  when  he  heard  that  a  neighbouring  master  of  harriers 
Lad  intimated  that  he  would  cease  to  hunt  if  be  were  not 
guaranteed  a  sum  of  2,000/.  a  year,  Balfour  declared  that  he 
would  make  up  whatever  deBcit  the  subscription  might  show, 
lie  became  popular  in  our  neighbourhood.  He  never  talked 
about  politics ;  but  gave  good  dinners  instead. 

Indeed,  there  were  one  or  two  of  us  who  could  not  quite 
reconcile  Mr.  Balfour’s  previous  history  with  bis  present  con¬ 
duct.  You  would  have  thought,  to  hear  him  speak,  that  his 
highest  notion  of  human  happiness  was  shooting  rabbits  on 
Willowby  Heath,  although,  as  everyone  knew,  he  was  a 
very  indifferent  shot  Then  the  fashion  in  which  he  drove 
round  with  his  wife,  paying  afternoon  calls  1  Gentlemen  who 
piy  afternoon  calls  are  ordinarily  more  amiable  than  busy  ;  and 
how  this  mao,  with  all  his  eager  ambitions  and  activities. 


vehement  jealousy  possessed  her,  and  she  regarded  the  whole 
I  business  of  public  life  as  a  conspiracy  against  domestic  happi¬ 
ness.  The  Chorleys  P  No,  not  the  Cborleys.  These  people 
were  too  contemptible  to  come  between  her  husband  and  her¬ 
self.  But  they  were  a  part,  and  an  ugly  representative  part,  of 
that  vulgarising,  distracting,  hateful  political  life,  which  was 
nevertheless  capable  of  drawing  a  man  away  from  hb  wife  and 
home,  and  filling  his.  mind  with  gross  cares  and  mean  am¬ 
bitions.  The  poor,  spoilt,  hurt  child  felt  in  her  burning  heart 
that  the  British  Constitution  had  cruelly  wronged  her.  She 
regarded  with  a  bitter  anger  and  jealousy  the  whole  scheme 
of  representative  government  Was  it  not  those  electioneering 
people,  and  the  stupid  labourers  of  Somersetshire,  and  the 
wretched  newspapers  that  ^were  writing  about  dozens  of 
subjects  they  did  not  understand,  who  had  robbed  her  of  her 
husband  P 

‘  A  servant  tapped  at  the  door.  She  jumped  up,  and  stood 


could  dawdle  away  the  afternoon  in  a  few  dull  drawing-rooms  there  calm  and  dignified,  her  back  to  the  window,  so 


in  the  country,  was  a  strange  thing  to  some  of  us.  Was  he  that  her  face  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  shadow.  The  man 


so  proud  of  this  young  wife  of  his  that  he  was  never  tired  of  only  wanted  to  put  some  coals  on  the  fire.  After  he  was  gone 


showing  her  offP  Or  was  it — seeing  that  by-and-by  he 
would  be  away  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of  an  election,  and 
perhaps  locked-up  for  six  months  in  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Commons— was  it  that  he  wished  Lady  Sylvia 
to  have  as  many  friends  as  possible  down  in  these  rural  soli¬ 
tudes,  so  as  to  lighten  the  time  for  her  P 

At  all  events,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  her  married  life  sufficiently 
well.  Thb  neighbourhood  had  always  been  her  home.  She 


Lady  Sylvia  dried  her  eyes,  sat  down  once  more  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  began  to  consider — her  lips  a  trifle  more  firmly  put 
together  than  usual. 

After  all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  womanly  judgment  and 
decision  about  this  girl  in  spite  of  all  the  fanciful  notions  and 
excess  of  sensitiveness  that  had  sprung  from  her  solitary 
musings.  Was  it  seemly  that  she  should  fret  like  a  child  over 
her  own  unhappiness  P  Her  first  duty  was  her  duty  as  a  wife. 


wai  within  easy  driving  or  riding  distance  of  the  Hall,  and  If  her  husband  believed  it  to  be  better  that  he  should  fight  his 
could  see  that  things  were  going  straight  there.  She  had  many  public  life  alone,  she  would  do  her  best  in  the  sphere  to  which 
friends.  When  her  husband  left  her  for  a  week  or  two  to  her  she  had  been  relegated,  and  make  his  home  as  pleasant  for  him 
own  devices,  ho  had  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  her  time  would  as  she  could.  Crying,  because  her  husband  went  off  by  him- 
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self  to  Englebuiy  P  She  grew  ashamed  cf  herself.  She  began 
to  accuse  herself,  with  some  indigaation.  She  was  ready  to 
say  to  herself  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be  anybody’s  wife. 

Full  of  a  new  and  eager  virtue,  she  hastily  rang  the  belL 
The  man  did  not  fall  down  in  a  fit  when  she  said  she  wanted  the 
phaeton  sent  round  as  soon  ns  possible,  but  he  gently  reminded 

her  ladyship  that  it  was  raining,  and  perhaps  the  brougham - 

But  no ;  her  ladj’ship  would  have  the  phaeton ;  and  at  once. 
Then  she  went  upstairs  to  get  dressed ;  and  her  maid  produced 
all  sorts  of  waterproofs. 

Why  so  much  haste  P  Why  the  eager  delight  of  her  face  P 
As  she  drove  briskly  along  the  wet  lanes  the  rain-drops  were 
running  down  her  cheeks,  but  she  looked  as  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable  ns  if  it  had  been  a  breezy  day  in  J une.  The  horses 
splashed  the  mud  about;  the  wheels  swished  through  the 
pools ;  in  the  noise  how  could  the  man  behind  her  hear  his 
young  mistress  gaily  humming  to  herself 
Should  he  upbraid 
Vll  oum  that  he'll  prevail  f 

lie  thought  she  had  gone  mad  to  go  out  on  a  day  like  this ; 
•and  no  doubt  made  some  remarks  to  himself  when  he  had  to 
jump  down  into  the  mud  to  open  a  certain  iron  gate. 

Now  there  was  in  this  neighbourhood  a  lady  who  had  for 
many  a  day  been  on  more  or  less  friendly  terms  with  Lady 
Sylvia,  but  who  seemed  to  become  even  more  intimate  with 
her  after  her  marriage.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Balfour  appeared  to 
take  a  great  liking  to  this  person ;  and  was  continually  having 
his  wife  and  her  brought  together.  Those  who  know  her  well 
are  familiar  with  her  tricks  of  manner  and  thinking — her  wor- 
«hip  of  Bishops,  her  scorn  of  husbands  in  general,  and  her  de¬ 
meanour  of  awful  dignity,  which  has  gained  for  her  the  style  and 
title  of  Our  Most  Sovereign  Lady  Five-foot- three ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  there  is  about  her  eyes  a  certain  pathetic, 
nfFectedly-innocent  look  that  has  an  odd  power  over  those  who 
do  not  know  her  well,  and  that  invites  those  people  to  an  in¬ 
stant  friendliness  and  confidence.  Well,  this  was  the  person 
whom  Lady  Sylvia  now  wished  to  see;  and  after  she  had 
taken  off  her  wet  waterproofs  in  the  hall,  and  dried  j 
her  face,  she  went  straight  into  the  drawing-room,  and  ip  a 
minute  or  two  was  joined  by  her  friend. 

My  dear  Lady  Sylvia,”  cried  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
kissing  the  young  thing  with  maternal  fondness ;  **  what  could 
have  brought  you  out  on  such  a  day  P  and  in  the  phaeton, 
tooP” 

Lady  Sylvia’s  cheeks  were  quite  rosy  after  the  rain.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  and  glad.  She  said  blithely — 

"  I  came  out  for  the  fun  of  it.  And  to  beg  you  to  give  me 
a  cup  of  tea.  And  to  have  a  long  chat  with  you.” 

Surely  these  were  sufficient  reasons.  At  least  they  satisfied 
the  elder  woman ;  who  rang  for  the  tea,  and  got  it,  and  then 
assumed  a  wise  and  confidential  air,  in  order  to  hear  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  this  gushing  young  creature.  Had  she  formed  some  awful 
project  of  going  up  to  London  on  a  shopping  excursion  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband ;  or  had  the  incorrigible  Bloke  been 
grumbling  as  usual,  and  threatening  to  leave  P 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  elder  woman  who  was  to 
be  lectured  and  admonished — on  the  duty  of  wives,  on  the 
right  of  husbands  to  great  consideration,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  Of  course  the  lecture  was  introduced  by  a  few  playful 
and  preliminary  bits  of  gossip,  so  as  to  remove  from  the  mind 
of  the  listener  the  notion  that  it  had  been  premeditated; 
nevertheless.  Lady  Sylvia  seemed  to  be  very  earnest  on  this 
matter.  After  all,  said  she,  it  was  the  lot  of  women  to  suffer. 
Those  who  seemed  to  be  most  fortunately  placed  in  the  world 
had  doubtless  their  secret  cares ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  bear  them  with  a  brave  heart.  A  wife  could  not  lessen  the 


anxieties  of  her  husband  by  sharing  them ;  she  would  more 
probably  increase  them  by  her  womanly  fuar  and  exaggeration. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  woman  should  be  consfantly 
intermeddling  in  affairs  of  which  she  could  not  possibly  be  a 
fair  judge.  A  great  many  wives  thought  they  were  neglected, 
when  it  was  only  their  excessive  vanity  that  was  wounded :  that 
was  foolish  on  the  part  of  those  wivea  U.e,ic.  Lady  Sylvia 
talked  bravely  and  gladly*.  She  was  preaching  a  new  gospel; 
she  had  the  eagerness  of  a  convert. 

Her  listener,  who,  notwithstanding  that  sham  dignity  of  hers, 
has  a  great  deal  of  womanly  tact  and  tenderness,  merely  listened 
and  smilingly  agreed.  But  when  Lady  Sylvia,  after  refusing 
repeated  entreaties  that  she  should  stay  to  dinner,  drove  away 
in  the  dusk  and  the  rain  to  her  solitary  home,  it  was  observed 
that  her  friend  was  unusually  thoughtful.  She  scarcely  said 
anything  at  all  during  dinner ;  although  ..once,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  profound  silence,  she  startled  us  all  by  asking 
abruptly — 

”  Why  does  not  Mr.  Balfour  take  Lidy  Sylvia  up  to  hia 
house  in  Piccadilly  P  ” 
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The  modest  proportions  of  these  memorials  of  Barrj 
Cornwall  ”  are  in  keeping  with  his  character.  A  man 
who  was  at  school  with  Peel  and  Byron,  who  had  been 
a  frequent  guest  at  the  breakfasts  of  Rogers,  who  had 
lived  to  predict  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Browning,  and 
after  seeing  another  generation  tarn  grey  had  been  able 
to  rejoice  in  the  assured  success  of  Mr.  Swiubume,  might 
well  have  desired  and  supplied  materials  for  a  larger 
biography.  To  have  been  so  much  in  the.  company  of 
three  generations  of  famous  men  was  in  itself  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Procter  might  have  been  forgiven  if  he 
had  asked  himself  to  what  he  owed  this  distinction,  and 
had  brooded  on  his  own  character,  and  the  incidents  of 
his  own  life,  till  the  contemplation  made  them  romantic, 
and  imperatively  demanded  their  being  placed  on  record. 
The  strength  of  character  which  saved  him  from  this  is 
quite  as  remarkable  and  quite  as  rare  in  the  walks  of 
literature  as  his  length  of  life.  That  his  life  should 
have  been  so  long  is  perhaps  less  surprising  than  that 
his  biography  should  be  so  short.  Mr.  Procter's  bio¬ 
grapher  does  well  to  speak  in  his  brief  introducto^ 
remarks  on  the  value  of  individuality  of  character.  He 
lived  in  an  age  of  giants,  and  he  was  not  a  giant  himself, 
yet  he  maintained  his  own  integrity  and  independence. 
What  there  was  of  him  was  true  and  genuine,  as  far  as 
it  went.  Ho  kept  his  own  course  unshaken,  remaining 
true  to  himself,  and  never  acting  as  a  ”  pickpurse  of 
another’s  wit,”  although  he  estimated  his  great  con¬ 
temporaries  at  their  right  value,  and  gave  them  their 
due  admiration  without  the  least  reservation  of  envy  or 
uncharitableness.  This  was  real  individuality  of  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  kind  which  always  deserves  and  seldom 
fails  to  command  respect.  ”  Barry  Cornwall  ”  was  not 
without  fame  himself  in  his  own  day,  but  it  will  always 
retain  a  brighter  colour  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  of 
literature  from  the  peculiar  grounds  on  which  it  was 
built. 

Evidently  his  pride  in  himself  was  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  motive  to  sustain  him  in  writing  his  o  wu  life. 

He  began  it,  but  it  remains  a  fragment.  He  was 
apparently  a  ^oung  man  when  even  this  fragment  was 
written,  and  it  does  not  bring  the  story  down  beyond 
his  twentieth  year,  at  which  age  he  came  to  I^ndon. 
There  was  nothing  ve^  noticeable  about  his  childhood 
and  vouth,  he  says.°  His  father  came  from  the  north  of 
Engbuid,  a  scion  of  a  family  of  sturdy  peasant  farmers. 
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Mr.  Procter  confessed  to  wishing  that  he  could  have 
traced  his  origin  to  some  loftier  source,  but  he  probably 
owed  not  a  little  of  his  strength  of  nature  to  the  free 
open-air  life  of  his  ancestors  on  breezy  hills  and  dales. 
When  the  future  poet  was  born,  his  father  had  so  far 
prospered  in  “some  species  of  merchandise,”  or  profited 
by  “  some  bequest  or  other  accident  of  luck,”  that  he  was 
living  unoccupied  and  independent,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  receive  his  rents  and  dividends,  and  overlook  the 
growing  up  of  his  children.  Young  Bryan  was  sent  to 
a  small  boarding  school  near  London  till  he  was  thirteen, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Harrow.  There  he  had  Peel 
and  Byron  as  his  schoolfellows,  but  he  seems  to  have 
received  his  most  potent  literary  stimulus  neither  from 
his  masters  nor  from  his  school  comrades,  but  from  a 
female  servant  in  his  uncle’s  house,  where  he  spent  his 
vacations.  This  girl,  whom  he  calls  Alice  W— ,  the 
daughter  of  some  man  who  had  failed  in  a  profession  or 
business,  reduced,  poor  thing,  to  plain  service  long 
before  “  lady  helps  ”  were  invented,  carried  through  her 
household  drudgery  a  cultivated  taste  for  reading. 

"  She  knew  some  of  the  historians  and  poets,  and  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  and  narrated  their  stories  fluently 
and  emphatically,  and  with  marvellous  taste  and  discrimination 
of  the  characters.  But  above  all — high  above  all — she  worshipped 
Shakespeare.  She  it  was  who  flrst  taught  me  to  know  him  and  to 
love  him,  and  led  eventually  to  my  wondering  admiration  for  the 
greatest  genius  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  She  used  to  repeat 
to  me  whole  scenes,  selecting  those  best  adapted  to  a  boy’s  appre¬ 
hension.  In  particular  1  remember  what  effect  was  produced  on  roe 
^  her  recitation  of  passages  in  Hamlet^  and  of  the  scenes  between 
Hubert  and  Arthur  in  King  John. 

**  *1  will  buy  a  Shakespeare  with  the  flrst  mone^  that  I  get,’  said 
I.  '  And  you  cannot  do  better,’  replied  she.  This  was  not  a  mere 
threat,  but  a  resolution  that  was  accomplished  soon  after.  1  bought 
a  Shakespeare,  and  entered  into  a  world  beyond  my  own.” 

This  was  the  only  approach  to  romance  in  “  Barry 
Cornwall’s  ”  youth,  if  we  except  a  passion  for  a  con¬ 
sumptive  young  lady  entertained  at  the  early  age  of 
five,  which  be  afterwards  sublimated  in  the  poetic  prose 
manner  of  that  great  master  of  autobiographic  fiction 
for  whoso  personal  character  he  expresses  so  much  con¬ 
tempt.  On  leaving  Harrow,  after  a  consultation  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  sent  to  college  for  a  degree,  he 
was  placed  with  a  solicitor  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  quiet 
country  town,  where  there  was  little  to  stir  either 
imagination  or  ambition.  He  bad  bronght  with  him, 
however,  some  little  stock  of  literary  aspiration,  and 
this  set  him  reading  “all  the  English  poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Bams,  most  of  the  histories  accessible  to 
English  readers,  and  all  the  novels  and  romances  then 
extant,  without  a  single  exception.”  This  exhaustive 
course  of  study  is  so  like  that  which  Byron  pursued 
after  leaving  Harrow,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
one  to  have  been  without  some  influence  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Bryan  Procter  also  fell  in  love,  suffered  a  mild  dis- 
apTOintment,  and  wrote  verses.  Here  his  autobiography 
ends,  with  his  removal  from  the  country  to  London  for 
farther  legal  studies  ;  but  if  it  had  been  continued,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  that  the  rapidly-acquired 
fame  of  Byron  had  something  to  do  with  the  spurring 
of  the  ambition  which  carried  him  out  of  the  steady 
track  of  the  law. 

“  Barry  Cornwall,”  however,  had  but  a  small  store  of 
the  passionate  craving  for  fame  which  consumed  his  old 
schoolfellow.  In  the  calm  of  old  age,  he  said  he  some¬ 
times  wished  that  he  had  tried  more  for  fame,  but  the 
very  naivete  of  the  regret  shows  that  the  ptassion  had  no 
great  hold  on  him.  It  was  1815  before  he  published  any 
of  his  compositions.  He  began  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Literary  Gazette.  In  1816  his  father  died,  and  left  him 
some  considerable  property,  which  he  preceded  to  spend 
in  a  handsome  way,  linving  a  house  in  Brunswick  Square, 
keeping  a  hunter,  and  taking  lessons  from  Tom  Cribb 
in  the  art  of  boxing.  His  improved  fortunes  also 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  he 
entered  upon  that  extended  circle  of  literary  acquaint¬ 
ance  which  he  kept  up  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  The 
delight  and  excitement  of  this  expansion  of  society  and 
ideas  seem  to  have  forced  his  poetic  powers  to  their 
utmost  activity  of  production  as  the  genial  influences  of 
spring  awaken  and  foster  the  growth  of  the  dormant 


seeds.  From  1815  to  1823  he  gave  himself  wholly  ta 
the  service  of  the  Muses,  and  every  year  saw  some  new 
labour  accomplished.  His  “  Dramatic  Scenes,”  “  Mar- 
cian  Colonna,”  “A  Sicilian  Story,”  “Mirandola,” 
“  Flood  of  Thessaly,  and  other  Poems,”  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession.  They  did  not  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  poets,  but  they  gave  him  a 
prominent  position  of  the  secondary  kind.  “  Miran¬ 
dola  ”  was  put  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden,  and  had 
what  was  then  considered  a  great  run.  This  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  end  of  “  Barry  Cornwall’s  ”  struggle  for 
poetic  fame.  He  was  content  with  the  position  he  had 
gained,  married  in  1824  a  lady  of  rare  and  brilliant 
gifts,  went  back  to  his  legal  work,  in  process  of  time 
obtained  a  lucrative  Government  appointment,  and 
thenceforth,  though  he  published  (in  1832)  a  volume  of 
songs,  which  are  perhaps  his  most  enduring  title  to 
fame,  was  understood  to  cultivate  poetry  only  as  an 
amateur. 

The  idea  of  keeping  some  record  of  his  experiences 
seems  to  have  recurred  to  him  from  time  to  time,  though 
he  lacked  the  motive  for  carrving  it  thoroughly  into 
execution.  In  1828  he  seriously  formed  the  project  of 
keeping  a  diary  of  his  meetings  with  remarkable  men, 
and  jotted  down  a  few  memoranda  which  are  printed  in 
this  volume  about  the  Kembles,  Cooper  the  novelist.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  George  Dyer,  Campbell,  and  Stot- 
land.  But  these  memoranda  extend  over  only  a  few 
months,  and  the  idea  dropped  again  till  he  reached  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  when  once  more  he  set  seriously 
about  the  task  of  putting  into  shape  his  *■  Recollections  of 
Men  of  Letters.’  They  have,  unfortunately,  none  of 
the  garrulity  of  age.  The  scraps  are  so  precious  that  it 
is  a«pity  he  has  left  us  no  more  of  them.  Mr.  Procter’s 
criticisms  of  bis  contemporaries  are  full  of  good  nature, 
but  by  no  means  without  penetration.  W  hat  Mr.  Carlyle 
wrote  of  his  ‘  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  ’  applies  to  all 
the  fragments  here  collected.  “Brevity,  perspicuity, 
graceful  clearness ;  then  also  perfect  veracity,  gentle¬ 
ness,  lovingness,  justness,  peaceable  candour  throughout, 
and  fine  kindly  sincerity  to  all  comers,  with  sharp  enough 
insight  too,  quick  recognition  graphically  rendered — alt 
the  qualities,  in  short,  which  such  a  book  could  have,  I 
find  visible  in  this,  now  dating,  it  appears,  in  your 
seventy- seventh  year.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Procter  that  his  chief 
anxiety  in  these  Recollections  appears  to  be  to  vindicate 
such  of  his  friends  as  he  conceives  to  have  been  unjustly 
treated.  True,  he  had  a  theory  that  he  ought  to  be  “  a 
good  hater”  as  well  as  a  true  friend,  and  m  pursuance 
of  this  theory  he  is  very  severe — unjustly  so,  we  believe— 
to  Godwin  and  De  Quincey.  We  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  written  w’ithout  qualification  the  following 
estimate  of  Godwin  if  he  had  known  all  the  facts  of  the 
biography  recently  published  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul : — 

Godwin  was  always  the  same  ;  very  cold,  very  selfish,  very  cal¬ 
culating.  Uis  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  never  generated  pity  or 
gratitude.  His  sympathies  and  generosities  and  liberal  qualities 
showed  themselves  only  in  print.  His  conduct  towards  Shelley  was 
merely  an  endeavour  to  extract  from  him  as  much  money  as  was 

possible.  His  conduct  towards  Mr. - ,  whom  I  have  heard  speak 

of  it,  in  denying  a  pecuniary  liability,  because,  as  he  said,  "  there 
was  no  witness  to  the  loan ;  ”  his  p^antic  cavilling  at  his  wife’s 
unscieutific  expression  when  dying,  “  Oh,  Godwin,  I  am  in  heaven  I  ** 
(expressive  of  her  relief  from  extreme  pain),  all  indicate  an  un- 
amiable  character.  I  have  known  several  persona  who  were  inti¬ 
mate  with  him,  none  of  whom  ever  pretended  to  endue  him  with  & 
single  good  quality.  He  was  very  pragmatic,  very  sceptical  of  God 
and  men  and  virtue.  And  yet  this  man  has  in  his  study  compiled 
fine  rhetorical  sentences,  which  strangers  have  been  ready  to  believe 
flowed  warm  from  his  heart.  I  have  always  thought  him  like  one 
of  those  cold  intellectual  demons  of  whom  we  read  in  French  and 
German  stories,  who  come  upon  earth  to  do  good  to  no  one  and 
harm  to  many. 

He  strikes  us  also  as  being  very  unfair  to  De  Quincey’s 
genius,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  Godwin 
and  De  Quincey  are  the  only  persons  of  whom  Mr. 
Procter  speaks  in  terms  of  dispraise.  He  has  more  to 
say  about  Hazlitt  than  about  anybody  else,  partly  be¬ 
cause  Hazlitt  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
partly  because  he  considers  him  to  have  received  but 
scant  justice.  “  The  decisions  of  a  hostile  majori^ 
pressed  down  the  reputation  of  William  Hazlitt,  and  no 
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one  has  taken  the  troable  to  elevate  it  to  its  proper 
position.**  ^  We  doabt  whether  Mr.  Procter  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  improving  Hazlitt*8  position,  though  he  has 
fi'igffested  kindly  explanations  of  his  defects,  and  laid 
due  stress  upon  nis  strong  qualities.  HazUtt*s  trust  in 
hb  great  quickness  of  perception,  and  habit  of  writing 
without  books,  pursuing  his  own  course  of  thought  with¬ 
out  regard  to  what  hi^  been  said  by  others,  had  its 
^vantages,  but  was  not  favourable  to  his  reaching  the 
highest  rank  as  a  critic.  It  adds,  undoubtedly,  to  his 
freshness  as  a  stimnlator  and  suggester,  but  it  tends 
Tather  to  the  brilliant  evolution  of  half-truths  than  to 
the  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  truth.  The  cause 
of  the  neglect  of  Hazlitt  in  these  days  is  not  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  hostile  contemporaries  so  much  as  the  general 
verdict  of  the  age  against  hasty  and  violent  intuitions. 
To  know  that  six  weeks  before  he  wrote  his  lectures  on 
the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  he  kdew  little  or  nothing  of 
any  dramatist  except  Shakespeare,  and  went  down  to  the 
oountry  with  a  dozen  books  to  get  them  up,  may  excite 
admiration  at  his  quick  perception  of  beauties  and  de¬ 
fects,  but  it  also  excites  distrust — a  distrust  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  justified  in  the  case  of  those  lec¬ 
tures.  Brilliant  as  they  are,  and  full  of  flashes  of  in¬ 
sight,  they  too  often  express  judgments  so  obviously 
founded  on  imperfect  knowledge  that  they  become  im- 
fating.  We  may  admit  that  Hazlitt*8  essays  are  full  of 
thought  and  delicate  perceptions,  and  in  his  criticisms 
of  contemporaries  we  may  make  full  allowance  for 
temporaiy  irritability,  and  still  be  unable  to  admit  that 
he  has  been  condemn^  to  unfair  neglect.  Hazlitt  was 
«n  excessively  interesting  man,  and  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius,  but  his  criticisms  were  often  superficial  and  dis¬ 
torted.  Concerning  the  heroine  of  the  Liber  AmorUf 
Hr.  Procter  gives  some  new  and  curious  particulars : — 

TlMre  is  no  doabt  that  bis  [Haslitt’s]  strong  passions  and  de¬ 
termined  likinn  often  interfered  with  his  better  reason.  His  admi¬ 
ration  of  Napdeon  would  not  allow  of  any  qualification.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  heroine  of  the  Libor  Amoris  (Sarah  Walker)  his  intellect 
was  completely  subdued  by  an  insane  passion.  He  was,  for  a  time, 
wnable  to  think  or  talk  of  anything  else ;  he  abandoned  criticism  and 
books  as  idle  matters,  and  fatigued  every  person  whom  he  met  by 
ezpr^ions  of  his  love,  of  her  deceit,  and  of  his  own  vehement  dis- 
Mpointment  This  was  when  he  lived  in  Southampton  Buildinn, 
Holbom.  Upon  one  occasion  I  know  that  he  told  the  story  of  his 
attachment  to  five  different  persons  in  the  same  day,  and  at  each 
time  entered  into  minute  detmls  of  his  love  story. 

•  •••••es 

I  used  to  see  this  girl  (S.  W.)  at  his  lodgings  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  and  could  not  account  fur  the  extravagant  passion  of  her 
admirer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lodging-house  keeper.  Her 
face  was  round  and  small,  and  her  eyes  were  motionless,  glassy,  and 
without  any  speculation  (apparently)  in  them.  Her  movements  in 
walking  were  very  remarkable,  for  I  never  observed  her  to  make  a 
etep.  She  went  onwards  in  a  sort  of  wavy,  sinuous  manner,  like  the 
movements  of  a  snake.  She  was  silent  or  uttered  mono^llables 
only,  and  was  very  demure.  Her  steady,  unmoving  gaze  upon  the 
person  whom  she  was  addressing  was  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The 
'Germans  would  have  extracted  a  romance  from  her,  endowing  her, 
perhaps,  with  some  diabolic  attribute. 

To  this  girl  he  gave  all  his  valuable  time,  all  his  wealthy  thoughts, 
.and  all  the  luving  fren^  of  his  heart.  For  a  time  I  think  that  on 
this  point  he  was  substantially  itsane ;  certainly  beyond  self-control. 
To  him  she  was  a  being  full  of  witchery,  full  of  grace,  with  all  the 
capacity  of  tenderness.  The  retiring  co(][netry,  which  bad  also 
brought  others  to  her,  invested  her  in  his  sight  with  the  attractions 
of  a  divinity — of  a  divinity,  indeed,  like  ^ose  of  old,  when  the 
goddesses  lowered  themselves  for  a  while  only  to  the  entreaties  of 
mortals,  but  reserved  their  permanent  affection  for  the  gods  them¬ 
selves. 

There  are  many  interesting  scraps  in  this  volume 
about  other  celebrities  of  Mr.  Procter’s  own  generation. 
It  is  worth  noting,  as  an  instance  of  his  fairness  of 
judgment,  that  though  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  writers 
who  founded  the  London  Magazine^  he  gites  his  opinion 
that  in  his  fatal  quarrel  with  Lockhart*s  second,  John 
Scott,  the  editor,  was  “  entirely  in  fault.’*  Mr.  Procter 
records  one  or  two  good  anecdotes  of  the  self-possession 
of  another  Scott — Sir  Walter— of  whom  he  saw  a  good 
deal,  and  whose  good-natured  simplicity  of  manner,  as 
well  as  his  novels,  he  greatly  admii^ : — 

I  never  observed  Sir  Walter’s  self-possession  disturbed,  except  on 

one  occasion,  when  Bogers  told  him  with  a  smile  that  Lady  B - ^*8 

maid  had  hid  herself  amongst  the  male  servants,  on  the  landing  at 

B - House,  to  watch  hiin  as  he  went  downstairs,  the  preceding 

wveninj^.  He  seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  his  admirer.  I  met  him 


(Scott)  afterwards  at  breakfast,  in  Haydon’s  studio,  when  a  circum¬ 
stance  occurred  that  threw  a  different  light  ou  his  power  of  self- 
command.  Charles  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  and  various  other  people  were 
there,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the  vmisemblence  of  certain 
dramatis  persona  in  a  rooiern  book.  Sir  Welter's  opinion  was 
asked.  **  Well,**  replied  he,  **  they  are  as  true  as  the  personages 
in  *  Waverlsy  ’  and  *  Guy  Mannering*  are,  I  think.”  This  was  long 
before  he  had  confessed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Scotch  Novels, 
and  when  much  cariosity  was  alive  on  the  subject.  1  looked  very 
steadily  into  his  fisce  as  he  spoke,  but  it  did  not  betray  any  con¬ 
sciousness  or  suppressed  humour.  His  command  of  countenance 
was  perfect 

Eldward  Irving,  tbo  preacher,  must  be  numbered  among 
the  friends  whom  Mr.  Procter  has  set  himself  to  vindi¬ 
cate.  His  vindication  of  Irving  is  more  successful  than 
that  of  Hazlitt,  beoanse  his  task  is  rather  to  put  a 
generous  construction  upon  motives  than  to  redress 
critical  judgment.  Such  a  task  is  eminently  the  duty 
of  a  friend,  and  can  be  best  discharged  by  a  friendly 
hand.  When  Mrs.  Oliphant  publishes  another  edition 
of  her  *  Life  of  Irving,’  she  ought  to  include  what  Mr. 
Procter  has  here  expressed. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ATHENS. 

Unimrsiig  lAft  im  Aneient  Aiktns,  Bmng  the  Snbetanee  of  Four 
Oxford  Lectures.  By  W.  W.  Capes.  l>>ndon :  Longmans. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  a  brilliant  sketch  of  ancient 
University  life,  not  only  in  Athens  but  in  Alexandria, 
appeared  in  a  disguise  so  complete  that  few  have  pene¬ 
trated  it.  No  one  would  have  have  dreamed  of 
encountering  such  a  disquisition  in  a  professed 
intarodnoiion  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  and,  apart 
from  the  quaintness  of  such  a  masqueimde,  it  must 
be  owned  that  Dr.  Se well's  erratic*  wit  and  daring 
paradox  deprived  his  work  of  scientific  value.  He 
threw  away  the  opportunity  of  making  a  permanent 
contribution  to  letters  for  the  pleasure  of  holding 
modem  ideas  np  to  obloqny  in  a  party  pamphlet,  and 
has  now  lived  to  see  the  task  he  disdained  creditably 
executed  by  one  of  nneqnal  powers,  but  content  to 
travel  ateamly  in  the  track  of  sure-footed  Germans,  and 
luckily  having  no  quarrel  with  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Gapes  possesses  one  signal  advantage  over  his 
predecessor  in  the  comparative  abundance  of  material 
at  his  disposal  for  the  earlier  and  more  interesting  a^s 
of  the  Athenian  University.  The  traits  of  Dr.  Sewell’s 
picture  are  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  records  and 
allusions  of  much  later  times.  The  contemporary  evidence 
is  almost  entirely  epigraphical,  and  has  scarcely  been 
collected,  much  less  arranged  or  commented,  until  quite 
a  ivoeut  date.  Guided  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  public  inscriptions,  Mr.  Gapes  corrects  the  error  of 
his  predecessor  m  ascribing  the  imputed  shortoomingfi, 
mostly  imaginary,  of  the  Athenian  higher  education  to 
the  want  of  a  collegiate  system.  The  Athenians  had 
such  a  system,  although,  in  default  of  direct  evidence, 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this  went  to  the  length 
of  confining  the  young  men  in  par^'colar  buildings. 
But  they  had  college  rectors,  in  I  orders  for  the 
most  part,  college  chapels,  college  tut  ^..4,  matrionlationS, 
pass  and  final  examinations,  college  costume  and  college 
boat-races.  The  religions  element  claimed  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  in  their  daily  life,  and  next  to  it  the  mili¬ 
tary  ;  all  the  young  men  were  expected  to  attend  at 
public  religious  ceremonies,  and  all  were  regularly 
drilled  and  disciplined,  as  members  of  what  we  should 
now  call  a  volunteer  corps.  It  was  fully  in  keeping 
with  Greek  ideas  that  physical  training  should  occupy 
as  large  a  place  as  intellectual;  ’’the  class-lists  we 
have  contain  the  names  only  of  the  prizemen  in  the 
races  and  athletic  sports.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  hurt  themselves  with  hard  reading ;  the  records 
insist  npon  the  perfect  health  enjoyed  by  all  the  youths, 
as  fully  as  if  we  had  the  extracts  of  a  sanitary  report.** 
The  college  authorities,  indeed,  seem  to  have  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  themselves  with  the  good  behaviour 
and  discipline  of  the  young  men,  their  regular  attend¬ 
ance  on  religious  ceremonies  and  proficiency  in  manly 
exercises,  their  intellectual  culture  bein^  chiefly  en¬ 
trusted  to  professors.  In  the  inscription,  at  least, 
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■elected  bj  Mr.  Capes  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  the 
joang  men  are  certified  **  to  have  attended  without  fail 
the  lectures  of  Zenodotos  in  the  Ptolemaeom  and  the 
LTcenm,  as  also  those  of  all  the  other  professors  of 
poiloeophj’  in  the  Lyceum  and  Academy.**  These  pro¬ 
fessors,  it  should  bo  observed,  were  not  strictly  or  TOlely 
university  teachers,  but  expositors  of  current  philoso¬ 
phical  doctrines,  recognised  or  even  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  attended  by  the  young  just  as  lectures  in 
University  College  aie,  or  may  be,  attended  by  students 
at  the  adjoining  institution  in  Gordon  Square.  The 
alumni  of  Manchester  New  Colley,  however,  would 
hardly  be  encouraged  or  expected  to  simultaneously 
attend  courses  of  lectures  representing  opposed  schools 
of  speculative  thought,  as  was  the  case  in  Athens. 
**  One  document  which  we  possess  speaks  approvingly 
of  the  young  men’s  attendance  in  the  lecture-hall  of  a 
rofessor  who  expounded  seemingly  the  Stoic  system, 
ut  it  goes  on  to  note  that  they  were  present  also  at  the 
courses  given  by  Platonists  and  Aristotelians.**  Lines, 
however,  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  one  exception 
appears  to  this  comprehensive  liberality — “  no  mention 
is  over  made  of  the  theories  of  Epicurus.” 

The  inscriptions  from  which  Mr.  Capes*  picture  of 
Athenian  college  life  is  mainly  derived  extend  from 
the  Macedonian  era  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  a.d.  During  this  period  the  character  of 
university  training  had  necessarily  greatly  altered,  from 
the  loss  of  all  save  the  merest  simulacrum  of  national 
independence,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of  the 
military  and  religions  elements  of  university  life  into 
the  simply  educational.  The  importance  of  Athens  as 
an  intellectual  centre  seems  to  have  gradually  dwindled 
aw&y,  until  its  revival  in  the  second  century  from  the 
munificence  of  Herodes  Atticus  and  the  endowments  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  effect  of  this  liberality 
was  to  bring  the  foremost  professors  of  rhetoric  to  the 
city,  and  rhetoric,  which  must  be  construed  as  including 
philology  and  sssthetics,  divided  with  jurisprudence  the 
mtellectnal  interest  of  the  age.  Philosophy  was  worn 
out,  experimental  science  did  not  exist,  but  the  arts  of 
the  grammarian  and  .rhetorician  still  promised  some¬ 
thing  tangible.  This  tendency  continued  to  develop 
itself,  and  the  fourth  centniy,  so  barren  of  contributions 
to  human  progress,  was,  so  far  as  regards  the  affluence 
of  students  and  vital  relation  with  the  ages,  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  the  University  of  Athens.  It  is 
also  the  period  for  which  our  literary  materials  are 
most  copious,  including  the  wealth  of  lively  illustration 
in  the  letters  of  such  illustrious  students  as  Gregory, 
Basil,  and  Libanius,  the  specimen  of  academical 
teaching  preserved  in  the  discourses  of  Himerius,  and 
the  lives  of  distinguished  professors  by  Eunapius.  The 
icture  is  a  curious  one.  The  students  seem  to  have 
ad  things  very  much  their  own  way,  and  to  have  been 
amenable  at  most  to  the  moral  influence  of  their  in¬ 
structors,  which  frequently  assumed  the  shape  of  depre¬ 
catory  appeals  and  earnest  hopes  that  the  young  men 
would  not  toss  the  proctor  in  a  blanket.  The  cause  of  this 
relaxation  of  discipline  is  thus  plausibly  explained  by  Mr. 
Capes : — “  The  city,  on  its  side,  was  afraid  to  alienate  the 
students ;  in  itself  it  was  a  petty  town,  with  decaying 
trade  and  dwindling  population ;  it  lay  no  longer  on 
the  great  highway  of  policy  and  commerce ;  and  but 
for  its  university  might  be  forgotten.”  At  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  students  were  at  least  professedly 
under  the  strictest  regulation,  as  appears  from  an  edict 
of  Valentinian.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  cause  lay 
deeper  still,  that  the  university  was  disabled  from  pre¬ 
ferring  imperative  claims  on  the  allegiance  of  its  alumni 
by  a  secret  consciousncEs  that  its  o>vn  duty  could  no 
longer  bo  fully  discharged.  The  progress  of  Christi¬ 
anity  was  rapidly  expMing  the  mythological  lore  on 
which  the  rhetoricians  of  the  past  had  thriven.  Oratory 
took  refuge  in  the  Christian  pulpit.  Law  was  taught 
scientifically  in  the  universities  of  Rome  and  Berytus. 
The  influence  of  the  Court  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
Latin  as  the  medium  of  business  and  polite  letters. 
Athens  might  have  lived  on  if  she  had  possessed  a  faculty 
of  experimental  science,  if  some  of  her  endowments  had 


taken  the  shape  of  observatories  and  laboratories.  In 
default  of  such  institutions,  for  which  the  age  was  not  jet 
mature,  it  was  perceived  how  much  her  old  academical 
repute  had  depended  upon  fashion  and  convention,  and 
her  scholars  had  to  learn  the  humiliating  lesson  of  the 
inability  of  culture  to  maintain  itself  when  wholly 
divorced  from  Brodwisseruchaft^  By  the  end  of  the 
century  that  had  opened  so  brilliantly,  Synesius — a 
visitor  sympathetic  by  natural  temperament-speaks  of 
the  decayed  university  with  absolute  disesteem. 
Christianity  tacitly  confessed  its  indifference  .to  culture 
by  making  no  attempt  to  occupy  or  reanimate  the  fallen 
seat  of  learning,  which  languished  for  a  century  and  a- 
half  more,  until  at  length  a  rapacious  emperor  swept  its 
endowments  into  his  own  treasury. 

Mr.  Capes  has  not  endeavoured  to  exhaust  the  sug- 
g^stiveness  of  his  theme ;  his  bnef  sketch  is  lucid  and 
well  aiTanged,  with  due  recognition  of  the  continental 
authorities  on  which  it  is  mainly  grounded.  His  own 
most  marked  peculiarity  is  a  perhaps  unconscious 
imitation  of  those  rhythmical  cadences  by  which  the 
classical  declaimers  strove  to  atone  for  lack  of  substance, 
but  which,  he  complains,  ”  fall  flat  and  cold  on  our  un¬ 
sympathetic  nerves.**  Our  own  nerves  are  sufficiently 
sympathetic  to  appreciate  the  general  harmony  of  Mr. 
Capes’s  periods,  but  also  to  feel  less  agreeably  affected 
by  his  frequent  lapses  into  mere  blank  verse. 


SCHUMANN’S  CRITICAL  WRITINGS. 

Music  and  Musicians.  Essays  and  Criticisms'  by  Robert  Sebu- 
t  mann.  Translated,  Edited,  and  Annotated  by  Fanny  Raymond 
Ritter.  With  Portrait  of  Schumann,  .photographed  from  a 
Crayon  by  Bendemann.  London :  William  Reeves. 

The  interest  which  always  attaches  to  a  great  artist*s 
critical  and  theoretical  utterances  is,  in  Schumann’s 
case,  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  possessed  literary 
power  far  beyond  the  average  of  professional  writers. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  critical  writing  as  regards 
his  art  has  been  entirely  remoulded,  and  almost  new- 
created  by  him.  Up  to  his  time  musical  criticism  con¬ 
sisted  of  little  more  than  a  dry  exposition  of  technicali¬ 
ties  ;  it  was  he  who  for  the  fi^t  time  proclaimed  by  his 
writings,  as  he  did  by  his  compositions,  the  rights 
of  ”  poetry  in  music.”  The  articles  written  for  his 
journal,  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  MutiJe,  and  afterwards 
collected  in  book-form,  are  therefore  of  more  than 
temporary  interest ;  and  Messrs.  Reeves,  who  have  of 
late  cultivated  musical  biography,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
English  readers  for  the  present  volume  of  judiciously- 
selected  and,  upon  the  whole,  well- translated  specimens. 
Mrs.  Ritter,  the  translator,  who  dates  her  preface  from 
New  York,  has,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  omitted  some  of 
the  more  ephemeral  of  Schumann’s  criticisms,  but  all 
the  more  important  articles,  such  as  ”  Chopin’s  Opus  II.,” 
”  The  Comic  in  Music,”  ”  Schubert’s  Last  Composi¬ 
tions,”  “The  Historico- Artistic  Ball,”  and  the  masterly 
analysis  of  Berlioz’s  “Episode,”  have  been  retained,  and 
the  present  volume  may  be  said  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  Schumann’s  critical  and  literary  capacities. 

The  same  difference  that  exists  between  Schumann's 
“  Carnival  ”  or  “  Ereisleriana  ”  and  his  Symphony  in  C, 
may  be  observed  in  the  earlier  and  later  developments  of 
his  prose  style.  At  first  he  was  all  enthusiasm,  all 
boihng  and  bubbling  individuality,  impatient  of  fetters, 
and  looking  with  suspicion  upon  form  and  rule  of  any 
kind.  Later  on  he  toned  down,  and  the  inevitable  reaction 
of  his  intellectual  nature  made  him  look  upon  his  former 
eccentricities  with  a  severity  which  few  of  his  delighted 
readers  are  prepared  to  share.  We  propose  to  illustrate 
both  phases  by  short  quotations  from  the  present 
volume.  Our  first  specimen,  representing  the  storm  and 
stress  period,  is  the  very  earliest  article  Schumann  ever 
wrote.  It  appeared  two  years  before  the  starting  of 
bis  own  paper,  in  the  columns  of  the  Allgemeino  Musika- 
lische  Zeitung^  and  the  readers  of  that  solemn  organ  may 
have  been  considerably  startled  when  they  came  upon 
the  following  effusion  : — 

“  An  Opus  II.”  Eusebius  entered  not  long  ago.  You  know  bis 
pale  face  and  the  ironical  smile  with  which  he  awakens  expectation. 
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I  sat  with  Florestan  at  the  pianofotte.  Florestan  is,  as  jou  know, 
one  of  those  rare  musical  minds  that  foresee,  as  it  were,  coming,  norel, 
or  extraordinarr  things.  But  he  encountered  a  surprise  to-daj.  With 
the  words,  "  Off  with  your  hate,  gentlemen — a  genius!  **  Eusebius  laid 
down  a  piece  of  music.  We  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  title-page. 
I  tumea  orer  the  leaves  vacantly ;  the  veiled  enjoyment  of  music 
which  one  does  not.'  hear  has  something  magical  in  it  And 
beiddee  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  composer  presents 
a  different  kind  of  note-forms  to  the  eye.  Beethoven  looks  very 
different  from  Mosart  on  paper;  the  difference  resembles  that 
between  Jean  Paul’s  and  Goethe’s  prose.  But  here  it  seemed  as 
if  eyes,  strange  to  me,  were  glancing  up  at  me,  flower  eyes,  pea¬ 
cock’s  eyes,  maiden’s  eyes ;  in  many  places  it  looked  yet  brighter — 
1  thought  1  saw  Mozart’s  La  ci  darem  la  mano  ”  wound  trough 
a  hundred  chords,  Leporello  seemed  to  wink  at  me,  and  Don  Juan 
hurried  past  in  his  white  mantle.  Now  play  it,”  said  Florestan. 
Eusebius  consented ;  and  in  the  recess  of  a  window  we  listened. 
Eusebius  played  ns  one  inspired,  and  led  forifard  countless  forms 
filled  with  the  liveliest,  warmest  life  ;  it  seemed  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment  gave  to  his  fingers  a  power  beyond  the  ordinary 
measure  of  their  cunning.  It  is  true  that  Florestan’s  whole  ap¬ 
plause  was  expressed  in  nothing  more  than  a  happy  smile,  and  the 
remark  that  the  variations  might  have  been  written  by  Beethoven 
or  Franz  Schubert,  had  either  of  these  been  a  pianoforte  virtuoso ; 
but  how  surprised  was  he  when,  turning  to  the  title-page,  he  read. 

La  ci  darem  la  mano,  varii  pour  le  pianoforte  par  Fr^^ric  Chopin. 
CEuvre  I  ”  and  with  what  astonishment  did  wo  both  ci^  out  **  An 
Opus  II.  I  ”  how  our  faces  glowed  as  we  wondered,  exclaiming,  **  That 
is  something  of  the  right  sort  once  more — Chopin — I  never  heard 
the  name;  who  can  he  be?  in  any  case  a  genius — is  not  that 
Zerlina’s  smile  ?  and  Leporello,”  &c.,  &c.  I  could  not  describe  the 
scene.  Heated  with  wine,  Chopin’s  and  our  own  enthusiasm,  we 
went  to  Master  Raro,  who.  with  a  smile,  and  displaying  but  little 
curiosity  for  Opus  II.,  said,  “  Bring  me  the  Chopin !  I  know  you 
and  your  new-fangled  enthusiasm,”  See. 

la  close  jaxtaposition  to  ibis  somewhat  spasmodic 
effort  we  wish  to  show  Schumann  in  a  calmer,  but,  for 
that  reason,  not  less  amiable  mood.  The  subjoined  brief 
extract,  written  many  years  after  the  Opus  XL  article, 
is  of  particular  interest  to  English  readers 

"  An  English  composer  no  composer,”  said  someone  before  the 
Gewandhaus  concert  <>f  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  which  Mr.  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett  played  his  third  Concerto,  Op.  9.  When  it  was  over  I  turned 
to  him,  questioning,  An  English  composer  ?  ”  "A  true  one,  and 
an  English  one,”  answered  the  Anglophobe.  A  few  words  will 
suffice  to-day.  Eusebius  has  already  written  so  warmly  on  this 
subject  that  lean  add  little  to  his  sketch.  When  we  remember  that 
the  above  concerto  was  written  three  years  ago — that  is  to  say,  in  its 
composer’s  nineteenth  year — we  are  astonished  at  the  early  dexterity 
of  this  artist-hand — Uie  connexion  of  the  whole,  its  reposeful  ar¬ 
rangement,  its  euphonious  language,  its  purity  of  thought.  Though, 
perhaps,  I  could  have  wisht^  certain  lengthened  passages  mere 
concentrated  in  the  first  movement,  even  these  are  individuaL 
Nothing  on  the  whole  is  out  of  place;  there  is  nothing  in  the  work 
that  does  not  appear  inwardly  related  to  its  fundamental  plan  ;  and 
even  where  new  elements  step  in,  the  golden  ground  threads  still  shine 
through,  led  as  only  a  maf>ter  hand  can  lend  them.  How  delightfrl 
it  is  to  find  an  organic,  living  whole  amid  the  trash  of  student-work, 
and  how  doubly  delightful  it  was  to  find  the  ^ipsic  public,  so  little 
prepared  for  this,  recognising  it  quickly  and  joyfully. 

The  fictitious  names  met  with  in  the  preceding  and 
many  others  of  Schumann’s  articles  were  symbolisations 
of  the  different  sides  of  his  own  nature,  Florestan  re¬ 
presenting  the  impulsiYc,  self-asserting  element,  Ensebins 
the  yielding  receptivity,  and  Raro  the  calmly  speonla- 
tive  medium  between  the  two.  This  triad  at  the  same 
time  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  celebrated  **Davids- 
bnnd,”  a  kind  of  secret  artistic  society — “  more  than 
secret,”  as  Schumann  asserted  long  afterwards,  “for  it 
existed  only  in  the  head  of  its  founder.”  This  assertion, 
however,  made  at  a  time  when  Schumann  was  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  as  has  been  done  by  many  of  his  biographers, 
also  by  the  present  translator  in  the  short  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  her  volume.  From  a  letter,  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago,  it  appears  beyond  [a  doubt  that 
at  one  time  it  was  at  least  Schumann’s  intention  to 
“  give  real  life  to  the  Davidsbund  by  bringing  men  of 
the  same  opinion  in  a  closer  connexion  by  means  of 
signs  and  symbols  ;  ”  in  other  words,  to  found  a  sort  of 
academy  with  anti-academicians  for  members,  not  unlike 
the  “  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  ”  in  this  country. 

From  the  brief  quotations  we  have  been  able  to  offer, 
the  reader  will  sufficiently  perceive  that  the  keynote  of 
Schumann’s  nature  was  genial  and  unselfish  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  other  men’s  merits.  In  addition  to  Chopin  and 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Berlioz,  Robert  Franz,  and  Schubert 
as  an  instrumental  writer  were  amongst  those  inde¬ 


pendently  discovered  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  by 
him.  His  admiration  of  his  rival  Mendelssohn  api 
proached  the  limits  of  indiscriminate  worship.  At  the 
aame  time,  there  was  in  him  a  stronp^  touch  of  the 
aversion  to  individual  tendencies  not  strictly  akin  to  his 
own,  from  which  few  creative  minds  are  able  to  free 
themselves.  The  limits  of  his  appreciation,  indeed, 
strictly  coincide  with  those  of  his  power.  The  harsh  ,r| 
treatment  Meyerbeer  received  at  his  hands  may  be.^t 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  occasional  vulgarities 
occurring  in  that  composer’s  works,  together  with^B 
beauties  of  a  high  order ;  but  Schumann’s  coldness^^^^' 
towards  Wagner  can  hardly  be  explained  except  from^^^ 
the  weakness  of  his  own  dramatic  perception.  But  tbis^^^ 
partial  blindness  assumes  almost  ludicrous  proportions 
when  we  see  the  composer  whose  skill  of  instrumenta- 
tion  was  never  much  above  the  amateur  level  speak  in 
the  following  terms  of  Auber’s  masterpiece  MaaanieUo : — 
“This  opera  is  a  musical  child  of  good  fortune.  Its 
subject  has  kept  it  up.  The  music  is  too  rough,  has  no 
feeling,  and  the  tnstrumentaiiofi  is  wretched.  Flashes  of  ^  f 
mental  power  here  and  there,  however.”  Wagner,  who 
does  not  sin  by  over-congenial  entering  into  other 
people’s  intentions,  but  who  knows  how  to  write  for  the 
orchestra,  says  of  the  same  opera: — “Amongst  the 
numerous  excellencies  and  efiective  innovations  of 
Auber’s  score  are  before  all  the  hriUiant  insimmentation^  \  - 
the  impressive  colouring^  the  precision  and  boldness  of 
orchestral  effects,  and  the  new  and  danng  treatment  of 
the  stringed  instruments,  especially  of  the  violins,  Ac.” 

Let  the  parallel  of  the  italicised  passages  be  a  lesson  to 
critics  t<x)  apt  to  go  into  raptures  over  Schumann’s 
geniality,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  charge  Wagner 
with  narrow-mindedness  and  jealousy.  The  fact  is,  that 
objective  criticism  and  creative  genius  are  heterogeneous 
qualities  seldom  found  united  in  one  and  the  same 
individual. 


WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

JVAat  He  Cost  Her.  Bjr  James  Fsyn.  London :  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

*  What  He  Cost  Her  ’  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  a 
certain  type  of  the  modern  novel,  that  type  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  start  off  from  the  beginning  with  no  definite 
purpose  whatever,  and  only  comes  to  an  end  when  the 
requisite  number  of  pages  that  form  the  three  volumes 
demanded  by  Mudie  are  completed.  The  authors  of 
novels  of  this  kind  have  solved  the  problem  which  so 
puzzled  the  Israelite  slaves — that  of  making  their  tale 
of  bricks  without  straw.  In  such  novels  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  whatever,  for  their  story  is  slight  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  style  claims  no  consideration — it 
is  merely  the  stuff  that  holds  the  whole  together.  Bat 
they  are  not  the  light  airy  trifles,  pleasing  and  impal¬ 
pable  as  soap-bubbles,  suitable  to  lazy  reading  of  a 
summer  holiday,  which,  if  they  seek  for  no  eternity  of 
recollection,  at  least  serve  to  gladden  the  passing  moment. 
These  have  their  mission,  and  a  very  delightful  mission  ; 
they  amuse  and  only  pretend  to  amuse  ;'<bot  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  novel  as 
*  What  He  Cost  Her.’  It  is  nothingness,*  like  its  lighter 
brethren,  but  it  is  heavy  nothingness,  the  very  ponder¬ 
osity  of  Nihilism.  It  is  not  interesting,  it  is  not 
amusing,  it  is  not  appalling,  it  is  not  instructive,  but, 
like  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Chrysos,  it  is  hopeless  to  go  on  saying 
what  it  is  not,  for  it  would  take  too  long.  It  certainly 
never  is  what  a  novel  ought  to  be. 

Two  young  Woolwich  cadets,  Cecil  Landon  and 
Hugh  Darrel,  rescue  at  a  fair  two  young  ladies  from 
a  lot  of  roughs  who  are  annoying  them — a  mode  of 
making  heroes  and  heroines  acquainted  that  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  fiction,  and  very  familiar  to 
the  boards  of  transpontine  theatres.  The  four  fall  in 
love  in  no  time,  and  very  shortly  Cecil  Landon  marries 
the  object  of  his  admiration,  Ella  Mayne.  It  toms 
out,  however,  that  for  certain  reasons  she  has  mar¬ 
ried  him  under  an  assumed  name,  her  real  name 
being  Juxon,  as  she  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Bishop  Juxon.  This  concealment  naturally  annoys 
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Cecil,  and  bein^  of  a  sensitive  type  of  mind  he  retires  to 
the  conntiy  and  marries  there  a  charming  yonng 
irhom  he  haa  rescued  from  a  railway  accident.  This  in 
turn  annoys  wife  number  one  when  she  comes  to  hear  of 
it,  and  an  action  for  bigamy  is  instituted,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  act  of  generosity  on  her  part,  ends  in  the 
uoi^uittal  of  Cecil.  Separation,  considering  t^t  they  were 
<|uite  unable  to  hit  it  off  during  their  married  life,  was 
Just  as  well.  Here  is  a  quotation  introducing  a  conver¬ 
sation  that  took  place  shortly  after  their  marriage  and 
before  the  disclosure  of  the  feigned  name..  j 

Now  Ella  was  an  **  advanosd  thinker,**  thongh  not  exactly  of  the 
JCanchester  type,  and,  what  was  worse,  s^  was  an  adra^ed 
speaker.  What  ^e  thought  she  had  no  scmple  about  putting  into 
words ;  and  not  a  little  she  fluttered  the  doves  of  Bayswater 
— eren  the  male  ones — at  yarions  dinner-parties  by  so  doing. 

“  Upon  my  life,  Landon,  your  wife  is  a— very  remarkable  woman,** 
was  a  e<mfldential  obsoration  that  had  been  made  to  Cecil  more 
than  onoe,  when  his  host  had  come  to  his  end  of  the  table  at  dessert, 
having  previously  bad  Ella  on  his  right  hand  during  the  repast ; 
and  the  observation  had  not  been  taken  as  a  compliment.  She  was 
so  besutifhl  and  so  intelligent — for  intelligence  is  comparative,  and 
Bayswater  dinner-parties  are  sometimes  a  little  dull — that  no  man, 
azeept  her  husbana,  was  annoyed  by  her  peculiarities ;  but  they 
oflbnded  the  women,  who  resented  them  by  pi^og  Cecil,  and  Cecil 
did  not  like  to  be  pitied. 

**  I  cannot  think,  Ella,  where  yon  get  hold  of  such  ideas,**  observed 
he,  upon  one  occasion,  v^en  they  were,  for  a  wonder,  piMsing  the 
•evening  alone,  and  at  home.  **  They  are  really  not  becoming ;  Lady 
*Oreen  was  quite  shocked  by  what  yon  said  to  her  last  night  about 
-the  Bishops.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,**  said  Ella,  dryly. 

**  Well,  of  course,  yon  are ;  she  is  a  person  of  position,  and  her 
good  opinion  is  worth  having.** 

**  Indeed,  that  is  not  my  view  of  it.  Why,  I  was  sorry  that  I 
failed  to  convince  her.  Persons  of  intelligence  I  generally  And 
•agree  ^  with  me,  but  if  I  could  persuade  the  Lady  Greens — that  is 
the  million — that  would,  indeed,  be  a  triumph.’* 

I  beg  to  state,  Ella,  so  far  as  the  matter  in  debate  between 
you  and  her  ladyship  was  concerned,  that  I  also  belong  to  the 
million.** 

^la  took  no  notice  of  this  declaration  of  faith,  but  remarked, 
•quietly,  **  1  wish  you  wouldn’t  say  *  her  ladyship,*  Cecil — it  is  a  term 
only  to  1^  used  by  servants.” 

think  I  know  how  to  express  myself,  thank  you,  without  any 
■* Hints  on  Etiquette,*”  auswered  Cecil,  biting  his  lip.  “  The  fact  is 
you  are  jealous  of  everyone  in  a  position  higher  than  your  own.” 

**  Jealous  of  Lady  Green  ?  **  inquired  Ella,  contemptuously. 

^  Yes,  because  she  goes  down  to  dinner  before  you.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  envy  of  some  women.” 

There  is  to  their  patience,”  answered  Ella,  rising  from  her  chair. 

I  will  not  listen  to  such  woi^,  Cecil.” 

“  You  bring  them  on  yourself,  my  dear,”  he  wont  on,  in  less  an- 
tagcmistic  tones.  "  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  them.  But  I 
can’t  help  hearing — and  feeling — what  people  say  about  you,  and 
yonr  opinions.” 

“  What  people  ?  ” 

“  Well,  very  respectable  people.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  of 
-genius  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  established  notions — thongh 
even  he  is  thought  a  fool  for  his  pains — but  in  a  woman  it  is  not 
becoming.  A  woman  ought  to  be - ” 

“  Pretty  and  plump,"  interrupted  Ella  ;  “  and  to  have  no  opinions 
■of  her  own.” 

“I  was  not  going  to  put  it  in  tliat  way,  but  you  have  described  a 
very  nice  sort  of  woman,”  said  Cecil.  “  You  may  say,  perhaps, 
that  my  father  holds  pretty  much  the  same  views  as  yourself.” 

How  what  is  the  nse  of  a  novel  like  this  ?  That  there 
are  in  the  world  weak  young  men  and  bad-tempered 
women  is  unfortunately  a  well-established  fact;  that 
people  occasionally  commit  bigamy  is  made  obvious 
by  the  police  reports  of  the  daily  papers ;  but  the 
•question  is  whether  it  is  necessary  to  write  novels 
about  such  people  merely  because  they  are  weak 
and  bad  tempered,  and  commit  bigamy,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  having  anything  new  to  say  or  show. 

It  would  be  very  unfair  to  object  to  having  books  about 
disagreeable  people.  This  would  indeed  narrow  the 
field  of  novel-writers  terribly  ;  but  at  least  the  reading 
public  have  the  right  to  demand  that  these  disagreeable 
persons  shall  be  so  given  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
read  about  them.  If  a  novel  be  uninteresting  it  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  *  What  He  Cost  Her  *  is  very  uninte¬ 
resting.  Not  because  of  i^  subject — thongh  that  is  of 
the  kind  that  novelists  can  never  be  in  want  of  while 
the  Police  News  exists — but  because  of  that  sabject’s 
treatment.  The  novelist  has  the  right  to  take  any  theme 
whatever  that  may  suit  his  fancy ;  in  this  respect  his 
Actions  are  almost  wholly  uncontrolled ;  but  for  this 
nearly  boundless  liberty  he  has  one  tax  to  pay — his 


work  must  be  interesting.  Let  him  deal  with  kings  or 
costermongers,  saints  or  scoundrels,  it  matters  not ;  but 
his  theme  must  be  readable  or  it  is  valueless — must  be 
interesting  from  some  cause  or  another,  whether  as  study 
of  character  or  for  beauty  of  style,  subtilty  of  thought 
or  fancy,  or  stirring  plot,  but  interesting  it  must  be ; 
and  interesting  from  any  point  of  view  *  What  He  Cost 
Her  *  is  not.  When  Arthur  Pendennis  brought  out  his 
first  book,  and  received  a — ^to  him — large  amount  for  it, 
his  uncle,  the  Major,  went  into  a  calculation  as  to  the 
sum  Pendennis  might  make  in  a  year,  by  turning  off  a 
novel  onoe  a  month.  There  ought  to  be  no  difl&culfy  in 
turning  off  such  books  as  this  once  a  month,  or  even 
sooner ;  anyone  of  average  capacity  might  spin  them  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  hold  the  pen.  But  it  is  annoying  to 
find  a  really  clever  writer  like  Mr.  Payn  doing  this. 
The  author  of  *  Lost  Sir  Massingberd  ’  and  *  A  Beggar 
on  Horseback  *  should  not  have  written  *  What  He  Cost 
Her,’  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  next  of  Mr.  Payn’s 
novels  will  be  more  like  his  former  work,  and  that  he 
may  take  warning,  and  learn  that  a  writer  who  made  a 
name  by  being  interesting  may  lose  it  by  being  dull. 


AET. 

OBOSTEMOB  OALLEBT. 

*  [First  Article.^ 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  may  probably 
take  some  time  to  appreciate  the  exhibition  which  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  has  opened  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
The  first  consists  of  those  who  believe,  not  merely  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  that  the 
Academy  is  the  best  of  all  possible  institutions.  Such 
persons  regard  every  effort  to  enlarge  the  narrow  con¬ 
ception  of  duty  which  prevails  at  Burlington  House  in 
the  light  of  a  profane  onslaught  on  the  divine.  They 
cannot  conceive  that  sane  persons  should  wish  to  see 
what  the  Academy  do  not  care  to  show,  and  they  regard 
as  in  the  highest  degree  indecorous  the  praise  of  men 
whose  reputation  has  not  been  officially  confirmed.  The 
second  class  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be  regfarded 
as  the  victims  of  the  first.  They  are  by  nature  not 
averse  to  the  acceptance  of  any  kind  of  worthy  artistic 
performance,  but  by  long  habit  their  taste  has  been  so 
deformed  and  dwaned  as  to  be  incapable  of  immediately 
appreciating  work  so  strange  and  new  as  some  of  whi^ 
is  here  exhibited  seems  to  them  to  be.  The  monstrous 
system  in  use  at  the  Academy  of  crowding  the  line  ” 
with  some  of  the  worst  pictures  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced  has  enfeebled  their  finer  sensibilities, 
and  has  almost  educated  them  into  bad  taste.  When 
one  has  forced  oneself  into  admiration  of  what 
is  trivial,  serious  things  are  apt  to  appear  like 
a  joke.  Intensity  of  expression  then  seems  ludicrous, 
and  imaginative  power  merely  morbid.  There  is  need 
of  time  and  reflection  in  order  to  recover  from  this  state 
of  feeling,  and  to  resume  a  juster  and  graver  view  of 
the  higher  traditions  of  pictorial  art.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will 
help  to  this  result.  It  has  beeu  established  at  a  moment 
when  there  exists  sufficient  serious  art  in  England,  ^d 
of  a  kind  sufficiently  high  to  make  an  exhibitimi 
desirable.  When  the  men  who  have  now  reached  the 
maturity  of  their  powers  first  began  the  search  for  higher 
ideals  of  art,  there  was  something  in  their  imperfect 
technical  resource  to  excuse  the  laughter  of  those  who 
had  not  foresight  enough  to  predict  the  result.  But 
now  there  is  no  laughter  possible.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  whose  works  undoubtedly 
form  the  central  feature  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  strange, 
in  the  presence  of  these  magnificent  examples  of  imagi¬ 
native  design,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water- CoIouitb  was  content  to  accept  his  re¬ 
signation  because  some  old  gentleman  had  complained 
that  the  figures  he  painted  were  nude,  and  because 
the  artist,  recognising  the  fact,  refused  to  add 
costume.  Such  a  thing  would  now  be  impossible, 
and  that  it  is  so  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  taste,  and  of  the  increased  under- 
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standing  which  now  exists  of  the  aims  of  imaginative  creating  a  new  style  for  themselves ;  and  if  those  who- 
art.  But  the  main  canse  of  the  increased  respect  care  to  understand  Mr.  Bame  Jones  will  approach  his 
which  Mr.  Jones’s  work  will  now  inspire  lies  in  the  fact  work  with  the  works  of  the  Florentines  in  t^ir  mind^ 
that  those  who  would  bo  willing  to  laugh  at  his  inven-  they  will  discover  the  explanation  of  points  in  his  style 
tion  are  no  longer  able  to  poke  fan  at  his  execution,  that  woald  not  otherwise  be  plain  to  them.  Not  that  we 
Since  those  days  he  has  per^ted  his  technical  process,  have  here  any  mere  echo  of  a  bygone  epoch,  for  such  a 
and  has  found  the  means  to  express  himself  fully,  so  workasthe**  Vivien  and  Merlin”  is  as  intensely  modem—* 
that  at  present  even  artists  whose  methods  of  work  as  completely  individual — as  any  painting  which  our  time 
are  as  far  as  possible  different  from  his  are  com-  can  show.  True  it  is  that  the  points  by  which  it  is 
polled,  nevertheless,  to  acknowledge  the  force  and  attached  to  its  epoch  are  not  as  readily  recognised  as 
stren^h  of  his  craft  The  present,  therefore,  is  a  those  which  show  that  Mr.  Frith’s  ’’  Railway  Station  ** 
moment  peculiarly  favourable  for  considering  the  sig*  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  tiie  attachment 
nificanoe  of  such  art  as  this,  and  for  establishing  the  is  nevertheless  much  deeper,  and  stronmr,  and  mors 
standard  by  which  it  should  be  judged.  We  do  not  enduring  surely  than  that  which  depends  on  costuma 
intend  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  detailed  deecrip-  and  outward  manners. 

tion  of  the  pictures  he  exhibits  in  the  Qrosvenor,  be*  But  with  the  standard  of  Florentine  art  before  us  we 
cause  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  be  sre  able  to  answer  some  of  the  objections  that  such  art 
seen  and  studied  by  all  who  have  the  faintest  interest  ss  Mr.  Jones’s  seems  to  inspire.  That  strong  impress 


in  the  present  or  future  of  English  painting.  What  of  the  artist’s  individuality  upon  the  forms  and  faces- 
we  shall  seek  to  do  is  rather  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  that  he  creates^  is  not,  it  will  bo  seen,  peculiar  to  him. 
merit  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  and  to  point  out  Even  Raphael,  the  least  intense  and  passionate  of  all 
their  relation  with  other  art*work  of  the  time.  If  it  the  spirits  of  the  Renaissance,  charms  us  with  a  re* 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Bume  Jones  is  the  greatest  earring  type  of  female  beauty.  The  faces  painted  by 
imaginative  painter  that  England  has  produced,  the  Lionardo  have  even  less  variety  than  the  faces  painted 
praise  will  possibly  be  thought  exaggerated  ;  but  if  this  by  Mr.  Borne  Jones,  and  the  same  thing  is  tm& 
proposition  is  supplemented  by  another,  to  the  effect  that  ox  lesser  men  like  Luini,  Botticelli,  Mantegna,  and  Filli* 
m  the  brief  history  of  English  art  there  has  scarcely  pino  Lippi.  We  have,  however,  been  so  long  accus- 
been  any  imaginative  painting  at  all,  there  will  perhaps  tomed  to  merely  realistic  art  that  this  repeated  t3rpo 
be  less  room  mr  dispute.  The  trath  is,  if  we  will  only  seems  to  some  persons  like  the  mark  of  a  morbid  inven- 
acknowledge  it,  that  painting  in  England  is  still  in  its  tion.  The  functions  of  realistic  and  imaginative  paint* 
youth — we  may  say  even  its  infancy.  When  Italian  art,  iug  are  not  distinguished,  and  the  artist  who  merely 
having  passed  through  the  period  of  its  splendour,  came  takes  what  his  model  has  to  offer,  and  adds  nothing^ 
at  last  to  decadence,  there  was  left  no  vital  element  to  fn)m  himself,  is  called  robust  and  healthy,  to  the  pro¬ 
be  appropriated  and  reproduced  by  later  schools,  save  judice  of  art,  which,  having  a  different  ideal,  chooses  a 
the  grand  technical  practice  of  the  Venetians.  The  tra-  different  method.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  latter  kind 
dition  of  Venetian  style — a  style  fitted  not  for  imaginative  of  work  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  not  to  expect  as  weU 
expression  but  for  realistic  portraiture — passed  by  a  ^  what  to  look  for.  We  do  not  read  Milton  as  a  g^ida 
natural  process  into  the  possession  of  the  later  school  of  for  contemporaiy  costume,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
Flanders.  It  flourished  with  magnificent  effect  in  the  ixx  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones  those  lesser  realities 


Flanders.  It  flourished  with  magnificent  effect  in  the 
art  of  Rubens  and  of  Vandyck,  and  was  revived  again 
by  new  study  of  the  originals  in  the  portrait  painting  of 
our  own  country.  From  Vandyck  to  Lawrence  there 
was  an  unbroken  tradition  of  portrait  art  in  England, 
appropriated  at  first  by  foreigners  resident  here,  and 
afterwards  naturalised  by  men  of  native  genius  like 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gbiinsborough,  and  Romney.  But 
the  epoch,  of  which  these  men  form  the  central  figures, 
made  no  real  advance  towards  the  revival  of  poetical 
design.  The  few  men  who  attempted  this  kind  of  art 
were  wanting  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  resource  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  undertaking.  Blake,  a  man  of  real  genius 
in  invention,  was  scarcely  a  painter  at  all.  He  had  the 
genius  to  perceive  that  the  executive  style  then  ac¬ 
cepted  was  wholly  unfitted  to  the  expression  of  a  great 


which  a  painter  of  manners  has  the  right  to  render. 
That  he  can  translate  the  appearances  of  Nature  with  a 
masterly  hand  when  they  can  be  made  serviceable  to  hia 
art,  no  one  will  deny,  but  it  is  not  his  purpose 
to  produce,  either  in  execution  or  design,  the  kind  of 
illusion  proper  to  a  painter  of  portrait  or  of  genre. 
It  is  with  a  full  sense,  then,  of  the  limitations  no 
less  than  of  the  resources  of  an  art  like  this,  that  we 
deliberately  reckon  Mr.  Burne  Jones  as  the  ^preatost  and 
most  original  painter  of  our  time.  In  imagination,  and 
in  the  peculiar  painter’s  facnltv  of  translating  imagina* 
tion  into  the  language  of  art,  ne  seems  to  us  to  have  na 
rival  either  here  or  on  the  Continent.  His  invention 
is  always  guided  by  the  artistic  sense  ;  it  appropriates 
from  the  chosen  theme  only  the  painter’s  harvefg,  and 


ideal,  but  he  had  not  the  constructive  ability  to  substi-  leaves  what  other  arts  might  choose  to  reap  unspoiled  and 
tute  another.  It  is  only  lately,  and,  for  the  most  part,  untouched.  And  the  result  of  this  controlling  artistia 
only  in  England,  that  the  attention  of  art  students  has  eense  is  that  his  works  are  beaut^l,  independently  of 
been  directed  to  the  real  source  of  a  new  inspiration,  tfl®  beauty  of  the  legend.  To  artists  who  look  merely 
and  now  for  the  first  time  since  its  decadence  there  are  ^  l^e  sclmme  of  lines  and  colour  within  the  four  comers 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  great  imaginative  painting  ft  frame,  he  is  a  superb  executant,  and  the  grace  that 
of  Florence  is  about  to  receive  a  new  and  living  repre-  A®  seeks  is  a  grace  derived  from  the  most  lovii^  and 


sentation.  Strange  to  say,  this  revival  of  the  most  attentive  stud 
poetical  art  which  the  modem  world  has  produced  observati 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  tradition  of  realism  has  reached  movements  ^ 
its  limit.  Compare,  for  instance,  in  the  Grosvenor  every  great  a 
Gallery,  these  paintings  of  Mr.  Jones  with  the  paintings  A®  choose,  bul 
of  Mr.  Heilbuth  and  M.  Tissot.  In  the  latter  we  re-  man,  whateve 
cognise  the  latest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  portraiture,  ft  painter.  H 
an  expression  which  is  as  careful  about  momentaiy  has  mistaken  \ 
effects  of  light  and  air  as  about  the  marks  of  individmJ  deserving  the 
character  in  the  persons  represented.  Turning,  again,  ®y®n  before  v 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jones,  we  may  understand  what  highest  praise 
it  is  he  has  tried  to  do,  and  what  are  the  means  he  has  works  will  bes 
sought  for  its  accomplishment.  Just  as  the  early  painters  ax^  gp:«ftt  and 
and  sculptors  of  Florence  turned  to  the  antique  for  dependently. 
inspiration,  and  so  produced  the  most  original  achieve¬ 
ment  in  art  that  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  an- 
tique,  so  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  those  who  study  with 
him  are  now  making  a  Renaissance  of  the  Renais-  Thepre-emi 
sance,  and  by  their  study  of  Florentine  models  are  bear  the  test 


ne  seeks  is  a  grace  aerivea  trom  tne  most  lovu^  and 
attentive  study  of  Nature.  This  knowledge  of  l^ture, 
this  observation  of  all  the  subtle  movements  in  form^ 
movements  which  are  unconscious  and  undeliberate, 
every  great  artist  must  possess.  He  may  add  more  if 
he  choose,  but  he  cannot  do  with  less.  Without  it  a 
man,  whatever  his  imagination,  has  no  claim  to  rank  as 
a  painter.  He  has  wrongly  chosen  his  language,  and 
has  mistaken  the  mode  of  his  expression.  Every  picture 
deserving  the  name  should  be  sufficing  in  its  beaufy 
even  bemre  we  know  its  le^nd,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  offered  to  Mr.  Jones  that  hia 
works  will  bear  this  test.  Their  imaginative  qualitiea 
are  great  and  sincere,  but  their  beauty  is  established  in¬ 
dependently. 


THE  KOTAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Fint  Notiee."] 

The  pre-eminent  pictures  of  this  year  are  well  fitted  to 
bear  the  test  of  criticism,  and  the  average  of  merit  ia 
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C/ecil,  and  being  of  a  sensitive  type  of  mind  he  retires  to 
the  countiy  and  marries  there  a  charming  young  1*^7 
-whom  he  has  rescued  from  a  railway  accident.  This  in 
turn  annoys  wife  number  one  when  she  comes  to  hear  of 
it,  and  an  action  for  bigamy  is  instituted,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  act  of  generosity  on  her  part,  ends  in  the 
acquittal  of  Cecil.  Separation,  considering  that  they  were 
-quite  unable  to  bit  it  off  during  their  married  life,  was 
just  as  well.  Here  is  a  quotation  introducing  a  conver¬ 
sation  that  took  place  shortly  after  their  marriage  and 
before  the  disclosure  of  the  feigned  name.. 

Now  Ella  was  an  **  advanced  thinker,"  though  not  exactly  of  the 
Maocheeter  type,  and,  wliat  -was  worse,  ehe  was  an  adva^ed 
epeaker.  What  she  thought  she  had  no  scruple  about  putting  into 
words ;  and  not  a  little  had  she  fluttered  the  doves  of  Bayswater 
—even  the  male  ones — at  various  dinner-parties  by  so  doing. 

**  Upon  my  life,  Landon,  your  wife  is  a — very  remarkable  woman,” 
was  a  confidential  observation  that  had  been  made  to  Cecil  more 
than  once,  when  his  host  bad  come  to  his  end  of  the  table  at  dessert, 
having  previously  had  Ella  on  bis  right  hand  during  the  repast ; 
and  the  observation  had  not  been  taken  as  a  compliment.  She  was 
so  beautiflil  and  so  intelligent — for  intelligence  is  comparative,  and 
Bayswater  dinner-parties  are  sometimes  a  little  dull-— that  no  man, 
except  her  husband,  was  annoyed  by  her  prouliarities ;  but  they 
offended  the  women,  who  resented  them  by  pitying  Cecil,  and  Cecil 
did  not  like  to  be  pitied. 

“  1  cannot  think,  Ella,  where  you  get  hold  of  such  ideas,"  observed 
he,  upon  one  occasion,  when  they  were,  for  a  wonder,  piwsing  the 
evening  alone,  and  at  home.  “  They  are  really  not  becoming ;  Lady 
-Oreen  was  quite  shocked  by  what  you  said  to  her  last  night  about 
'the  Bishops.” 

**  1  am  sorry  for  that,”  said  Ella,  dryly. 

“  Well,  of  course,  you  are ;  she  is  a  person  of  position,  and  her 
good  opinion  is  worth  having.” 

“  Indeed,  that  is  not  my  view  of  it.  Why,  I  was  sorry  that  I 
failed  to  convince  her.  Persons  of  intelligence  1  generally  find 
«gree  with  me,  but  if  I  could  persuade  the  Lady  Greens — that  is 
the  million — that  would,  indeed,  be  a  triumph.” 

”  I  beg  to  state,  Ella,  so  far  as  the  matter  in  debate  between 
you  and  her  ladyship  was  concerned,  that  I  also  belong  to  the 
million.” 

Ella  took  no  notice  of  this  declaration  of  faith,  but  remarked, 
quietly,  “  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  say  ‘  her  ladyship,’  Cecil — it  is  a  term 
only  to  be  used  by  servants.” 

“  I  think  I  know  how  to  express  myself,  thank  you,  without  any 
*  Hints  on  Etiquette,”’  answered  Cecil,  biting  his  lip.  “  The  fact  is 
you  are  jealous  of  everyone  in  a  position  higher  than  your  own.” 

“  Jealous  of  Lady  Green  ?  ”  inquired  Ella,  contemptuously. 

Yes,  because  she  goes  down  to  dinner  before  you.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  envy  of  some  women.” 

**  There  is  to  their  patience,”  answered  Ella,  rising  from  her  chair. 

I  will  not  listen  to  such  woi^s,  Cecil.” 

“You  bring  them  on  yourself,  my  dear,”  he  went  on,  in  less  an¬ 
tagonistic  tones.  **  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  them.  But  1 
can’t  help  bearing — and  feeling — what  people  say  about  you,  and 
your  opinions.” 

“  What  people  ?  ” 

**  Well,  very  respectable  people.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  of 
genius  to  set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  established  notions — though 
even  be  is  thought  a  fool  for  bis  pains — but  in  a  woman  it  is  not 

becoming.  A  woman  ought  to  be - ” 

”  Pretty  and  plump,”  interrupted  Ella  ;  “  and  to  have  no  opinions 
of  her  own.” 

**I  was  not  going  to  put  it  in  that  way,  but  you  have  described  a 
very  nice  sort  of  woman,”  said  Cecil.  “  You  may  say,  perhaps, 
that  my  father  holds  pretty  much  the  same  views  as  yourself.” 

How  what  is  the  use  of  a  novel  like  this  ?  That  there 
are  in  the  world  weak  young  men  and  bad-tempered 
women  is  unfortunately  a  well-established  fact;  that 
people  occasionally  commit  bigamy  is  made  obvious 
by  the  police  reports  of  the  daily  papers ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  necessary  to  write  novels 
about  such  people  merely  because  they  are  weak 
and  bad  tempered,  and  commit  bigamy,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  having  anything  new  to  say  or  show. 

It  would  bo  very  unfair  to  object  to  having  books  about 
disagreeable  people.  This  would  indeed  narrow  the 
field  of  novel-writers  terribly  ;  but  at  least  the  reading 
public  have  the  right  to  demand  that  these  disagreeable 
persons  shall  bo  so  given  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
read  about  them.  If  a  novel  be  uninteresting  it  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  ‘  What  He  Cost  Her  ’  is  very  uninte¬ 
resting.  Not  because  of  4®  subject — though  that  is  of 
the  kind  that  novelists  can  never  be  in  want  of  while 
the  Police  News  exists — but  because  of  that  subject’s 
treatment.  The  novelist  has  the  right  to  take  any  theme 
whatever  that  may  suit  his  fancy ;  in  this  respect  his 
^tions  are  almost  wholly  uncontrolled  ;  but  for  this 
nearly  boundless  liberty  he  has  one  tax  to  pay — his 


work  must  be  interesting.  Let  him, deal  with  kings  or 
costermongers,  saints  or  scoundrels,  it  matters  not ;  but 
his  theme  must  be  readable  or  it  is  valueless — must  be 
interesting  from  some  cause  or  another,  whether  as  study 
of  character  or  for  beauty  of  style,  subtilty  of  thought 
or  fancy,  or  stirring  plot,  but  interesting  it  must  be ; 
and  interesting  from  any  point  of  view  ‘  What  He  Cost 
Her  ’  is  not.  When  Arthur  Pendennis  brought  out  his 
first  book,  and  received  a — to  him — large  amount  for  it, 
his  uncle,  the  Major,  went  into  a  calculation  as  to  the 
sum  Pendennis  might  make  in  a  year,  by  turning  off  a 
novel  once  a  month.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
turning  off  such  books  as  this  once  a  month,  or  even 
sooner ;  anyone  of  average  capacity  might  spin  them  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  hold  the  pen.  But  it  is  annoying  to 
find  a  really  clever  writer  like  Mr.  Payn  doing  this. 
The  author  of  *  Lost  Sir  Massingberd  ’  and  *  A  Beggar 
on  Horseback  *  should  not  have  written  ‘  What  He  Cost 
Her,’  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  of  Mr.  Pa3m’s 
novels  will  be  more  like  his  former  work,  and  that  he 
may  take  warning,  and  learn  that  a  writer  who  made  a 
name  by  being  interesting  may  lose  it  by  being  dull. 


AET. 

GROSVENOB  GALLERY. 

[First  Article.] 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  may  probably 
take  some  time  to  appreciate  the  exhibition  which  Sir 
Coutts  Lindsay  has  opened  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
The  first  consists  of  those  who  believe,  not  merely  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  that  the 
Academy  is  the  best  of  all  possible  institutions.  Such 
persons  regard  every  effort  to  enlarge  the  narrow  con¬ 
ception  of  duty  which  prevails  at  Burlington  House  in 
the  light  of  a  profane  onslaught  on  the  divine.  They 
cannot  conceive  that  sane  persons  should  wish  to  see 
what  the  Academy  do  not  care  to  show,  and  they  regard 
as  in  the  highest  degree  indecorous  the  praise  of  men 
whose  reputation  has  not  been  officially  confirmed.  The 
second  class  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be  regarded 
as  the  victims  of  the  first.  They  are  by  nature  not 
averse  to  the  acceptance  of  any  kind  of  worthy  artistic 
performance,  but  by  long  habit  their  taste  has  been  so 
deformed  and  dwai^ed  as  to  be  incapable  of  immediately 
appreciating  work  so  strange  and  new  as  some  of  what 
is  here  exhibited  seems  to  them  to  be.  The  monstrous 
system  in  use  at  the  Academy  of  crowding  “  the  line  ” 
with  some  of  the  worst  pictures  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced  has  enfeebled  their  finer  sensibilities, 
and  has  almost  educated  them  into  bad  taste.  When 
one  has  forced  oneself  into  admiration  of  what 
is  trivial,  serious  things  are  apt  to  appear  like 
a  joke.  Intensity  of  expression  then  seems,  ludicrous, 
and  imaginative  power  merely  morbid.  There  is  need 
of  time  and  reflection  in  order  to  recover  from  this  state 
of  feeling,  and  to  resume  a  juster  and  graver  view  of 
the  higher  traditions  of  pictorial  art.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will 
help  to  this  result.  It  has  been  established  at  a  moment 
when  there  exists  sufficient  serious  art  in  England,  and 
of  a  kind  sufficiently  high  to  make  an  exhibition 
desirable.  When  the  men  who  have  now  reached  the 
maturity  of  their  powers  first  began  the  search  for  higher 
ideals  of  art,  there  was  something  in  their  imperfect 
technical  resource  to  excuse  the  laughter  of  those  who 
had  not  foresight  enough  to  predict  the  result.  But 
now  there  is  no  laughter  possible.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  whose  works  undoubtedly 
form  the  central  feature  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  strange, 
in  the  presence  of  these  magnificent  examples  of  imagi¬ 
native  design,  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours  was  content  to  accept  his  re¬ 
signation  because  some  old  gentleman  had  complained 
that  the  figures  he  painted  were  nude,  and  because 
the  artist,  recognising  the  fact,  refused  to  add 
costume.  Such  a  thing  would  now  be  impossible, 
and  that  it  is  so  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  taste,  and  of  the  increased  under- 
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standing  which  now  exists  of  the  aims  of  imaginative 
art.  Bnt  the  main  cause  of  the  increased  respect 
which  Mr.  Jones’s  work  will  now  inspire  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  would  be  willing  to  laugh  at  his  inven¬ 
tion  are  no  longer  able  to  poke  fun  at  his  execution. 
Since  those  days  he  has  perfected  his  technical  process, 
and  has  found  the  means  to  express  himself  fully,  so 
that  at  present  even  artists  whose  methods  of  work 
are  as  far  as  possible  different  from  his  are  com¬ 
pelled,  nevertheless,  to  acknowledge  the  force  and 
strength  of  his  craft.  The  present,  therefore,  is  a 
moment  peculiarly  favourable  for  considering  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  such  art  as  this,  and  for  establishing  the 
standard  by  which  it  should  be  judged.  We  do  not 
intend  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  detailed  descrip, 
tion  of  the  pictures  he  exhibits  in  the  Grosvenor,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  be 
seen  and  studied  by  all  who  have  the  faintest  interest 
in  the  present  or  future  of  English  painting.  What 
we  shall  seek  to  do  is  rather  to  distinguish  the  kind  of 
merit  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  and  to  point  out 
their  relation  with  other  art-work  of  the  time.  If  it 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Bume  Jones  is  the  greatest 
imaginative  painter  that  England  has  produced,  the 
praise  will  possibly  be  thought  exaggerated  ;  but  if  this 
proposition  is  supplemented  by  another,  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  brief  history  of  English  art  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  imaginative  painting  at  all,  there  will  perhaps 
be  less  room  for  dispute.  The  truth  is,  if  we  will  only 
acknowledge  it,  that  painting  in  England  is  still  in  its 
youth — we  may  say  even  its  infancy.  When  Italian  art, 
having  passed  through  the  period  of  its  splendour,  came 
at  last  to  decadence,  there  was  left  no  vital  element  to 
be  appropriated  and  reproduced  by  later  schools,  save 
the  grand  technical  practice  of  the  Venetians.  The  tra¬ 
dition  of  Venetian  style — a  style  fitted  not  for  imaginative 
expression  bnt  for  realistic  portraiture — passed  by  a 
natural  process  into  the  possession  of  the  later  school  of 
Flanders.  It  flourished  with  magnificent  effect  in  the 
art  of  Rubens  and  of  Vandyck,  and  was  revived  again 
by  new  study  of  the  originals  in  the  portrait  painting  of 
our  own  country.  From  Vandyck  to  Lawrence  there 
was  an  unbroken  tradition  of  portrait  art  in  England, 
appropriated  at  first  by  foreigners  resident  here,  and 
afterwards  naturalised  by  men  of  native  genius  like 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Guinsborougb,  and  Romney.  But 
the  epoch,  of  which  these  men  form  the  central  figures, 
made  no  real  advance  towards  the  revival  of  poetical 
design.  The  few  men  who  attempted  this  kind  of  art 
were  wanting  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  resource  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  undertaking.  Blake,  a  man  of  real  genius 
in  invention,  was  scarcely  a  painter  at  all.  He  had  the 
genius  to  perceive  that  the  executive  style  then  ac¬ 
cepted  was  wholly  unfitted  to  the  expression  of  a  great 
ideal,  but  he  had  not  the  constructive  ability  to  substi. 
tute  another.  It  is  only  lately,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
only  in  England,  that  the  attention  of  art  students  has 
been  direct^  to  the  real  source  of  a  new  inspiration, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  since  its  decadence  there  are 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  great  imaginative  painting 
of  Florence  is  about  to  receive  a  new  and  living  repre¬ 
sentation.  Strange  to  say,  this  revival  of  the  most 
poetical  art  which  the  modern  world  has  produced 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  tradition  of  realism  has  reached 
its  limit.  Compare,  for  instance,  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  these  paintings  of  Mr.  Jones  with  the  paintings 
of  Mr.  Heilbuth  and  M.  Tissot.  In  the  latter  we  re¬ 
cognise  the  latest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  portraiture, 
an  expression  which  is  as  careful  about  momentary 
effects  of  light  and  air  as  about  the  marks  of  individu^ 
character  in  the  persons  represented.  Turning,  again, 
to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jones,  we  may  understand  what 
it  is  he  has  tried  to  do,  and  what  are  the  means  he  has 
Bought  for  its  accomplishment.  Just  as  the  early  painters 
and  sculptors  of  Florence  turned  to  the  antique  for 
inspiration,  and  so  produced  the  most  original  achieve¬ 
ment  in  art  that  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  an¬ 
tique,  so  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  those  who  study  with 
him  are  now  making  a  Renaissance  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  by  their  study  of  Florentine  models  are 


creating  a  new  style  for  themselves ;  and  if  those  who 
care  to  understand  Mr.  Bume  Jones  will  approach  his 
work  with  the  works  of  the  Florentines  in  their  mind, 
they  will  discover  the  explanation  of  points  in  his  style 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  plain  to  them.  Not  that  we 
have  here  any  mere  echo  of  a  bygone  epoch,  for  such  a 
work  as  the  “Vivien  and  Merlin”  is  as  intensely  modem— * 
as  completely  individual — as  any  painting  which  our  time 
can  show.  True  it  is  that  the  points  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  its  epoch  are  not  as  readily  recognised  as 
those  which  show  that  Mr.  Frith’s  “  Railway  Station 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  attachment 
is  nevertheless  much  deeper,  and  stronger,  and  more 
enduring  surely  than  that  which  depends  on  costume 
and  outward  manners. 

But  with  the  standard  of  Florentine  art  before  us  we 
are  able  to  answer  some  of  the  objections  that  such  art 
as  Mr.  Jones’s  seems  to  inspire.  That  strong  impress 
of  the  artist’s  individuality  upon  the  forms  and  facea 
that  he  creates,  is  not,  it  will  bo  seen,  peculiar  to  him. 
Even  Raphael,  the  least  intense  and  passionate  of  all 
the  spirits  of  the  Renaissance,  charms  us  with  a  re* 
curring  type  of  female  beauty.  The  faces  painted  by 
Lionardo  have  even  less  variety  than  the  faces  painted 
by  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  lesser  men  like  Luini,  Botticelli,  Mantegna,  and  Filli* 
pino  Lippi.  We  have,  however,  been  so  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  merely  realistic  art  that  this  repeated  type 
seems  to  some  persons  like  the  mark  of  a  morbid  inven¬ 
tion.  The  functions  of  realistic  and  imaginative  paint* 
ing  are  not  distinguished,  and  the  artist  who  merely 
takes  what  his  model  has  to  offer,  and'  adds  nothing 
from  himself,  is  called  robust  and  healthy,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  art,  which,  having  a  different  ideal,  chooses  a 
different  method.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  latter  kind 
of  work  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  not  to  expect  as  well 
as  what  to  look  for.  We  do  not  read  Milton  as  a  g^ido 
for  contemporary  costume,  and  we  must  not  expect  te  find 
in  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones  those  lesser  realities 
which  a  painter  of  manners  has  the  right  to  render. 
That  he  can  translate  the  appearances  of  Naturo  with  a 
masterly  hand  when  they  can  be  made  serviceable  to  his 
art,  no  one  will  deny,  but  it  is  not  his  purpose 
to  produce,  either  in  execution  or  design,  the  kina  of 
illusion  proper  to  a  painter  of  portrait  or  of  genre. 
It  is  with  a  full  sense,  then,  of  the  limitations  na 
less  than  of  the  resources  of  an  art  like  this,  that  we 
deliberately  reckon  Mr.  Burne  Jones  as  the  greatest  and 
most  original  painter  of  our  time.  In  imagination,  and 
in  the  peculiar  painter’s  faculty  of  translating  imagina¬ 
tion  into  the  language  of  art,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  na 
rival  either  here  or  on  the  Continent.  His  invention 
is  always  guided  by  the  artistic  sense  ;  it  appropriatea 
from  the  chosen  theme  only  the  painter’s  harvest,  and 
leaves  what  other  arts  might  choose  to  reap  unspoiled  and 
untouched.  And  the  result  of  this  controlling  artistic 
sense  is  that  his  works  are  beautiful,  independently  of 
the  beauty  of  the  legend.  To  artists  who  look  merely 
to  the  scheme  of  lines  and  colour  within  the  four  comers 
of  a  frame,  he  is  a  superb  executant,  and  the  grace  that 
he  seeks  is  a  grace  derived  from  the  most  lovii^  and 
attentive  study  of  Nature.  This  knowledge  of  I^ture, 
this  observation  of  all  the  subtle  movements  in  fomiy. 
movements  which  are  unconscious  and  undeliberate, 
every  great  artist  must  possess.  He  may  add  more  if 
he  choose,  but  he  cannot  do  with  less.  Without  it  a 
man,  whatever  his  imagination,  has  no  claim  to  rank  as 
a  painter.  He  has  wrongly  chosen  his  language,  and 
has  mistaken  the  mode  of  his  expression.  Every  picture 
deserving  the  name  should  be  sufficing  in  its  beauty 
even  before  we  know  its  legend,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  offered  to  Mr.  Jones  that  his 
works  will  bear  this  test.  Their  imaginative  qualities 
are  great  and  sincere,  but  their  beauty  is  established  in¬ 
dependently. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[First  Notice. 

The  pre-eminent  pictures  of  this  year  are  well  fitted  ta 
bear  the  test  of  criticism,  and  the  average  of  merit  is 
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high,  but  the  exhibition  will  be  chiefly  memorable  for 
the  mark  that  haa  been  made  by  some  comparatively 
unknown  painters  and  the  quality  of  the  work  that  they 
have  done.  Some  weeks  ago  we  made  a  vagne  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  these  outsiders  as  being  likely  to  attract 
notice.  We  are  none  the  less  of  that  opinion  after 
seeing  the  best  of  the  three  pictures  that  he  con¬ 
tributes  hung  in  a  fairly  good  position  on  the  wall 
of  the  third  room.  There  are  some  good  portraits 
in  the  room,  notably.  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  by 
Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  by  Mr.  Ouless; 
but  the  portrait  of  Major  Forster,  by  Mr.  John  Collier, 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  them  all.  This  is  high 
praise  to  give  to  a  comparative  beginner,  but  it  is  fully 
deserved.  The  style  of  the  portrait  is  masterly.  The 
posture  is  as  happily  chosen  as  the  execution  is  unfalter¬ 
ing  in  its  excellence.  Major  Forster  is  taken  in  his  con¬ 
servatory,  with  his  favourite  plants  about  him.  Nothing 
could  be  more  happily  caught  than  the  poise  of  the 
manly  English  fl^ure  as  he  raises  his  arms  to  cut  a 
spray  of  fern  which  hangs  within  easy  reach,  holding 
the  spray  with  one  hand  while  he  applies  the  knife  with 
the  other,  the  light  meanwhile  falling  through  the  roof 
upon  his  slightly-upturned  face,  and  defining  clearly, 
against  tho  dark  background,  the  features  fixed  by  the 
slight  effort  in  an  attitude  of  unstrained  attention.  It 
is  not  perhaps  a  difficult  face  to  paint ;  there  are  no 
subtle  lines  in  it — no  traces  of  arriere  pensSe  ;  but  diffi¬ 
culty  or  no  difficulty,  there,  you  feel,  stands  the  man 
himself  with  no  small  part  of  his  history  living  in  tho 
canvas  with  him,  and  that  is  a  considerable  achieve¬ 
ment,  such  as  is  rarely  given  to  a  portrait-painter  to 
effect.  Mr.  Collier  has  not  been  quite  so  successful  with 
tho  companion  picture  of  Mrs.  Forster,  which  is  hung  in 
a  less  conspicuous  position  in  the  same  room,  but  that 
also  is  a  good  portrait. 

A  remarkable  picture,  or  series  of  pictures,  by  another 
outsider,  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooko,  also  hitherto  unknown  to 
fame,  has  fared  less  happily  at  tho  hands  of  the  hanging 
committee.  Mr.  Rooke*s  “  Story  of  Ruth  ”  is  to  bo 
found  in  a  comer  of  Gallery  No.  VII.,  on  the  left  hand 
as  you  enter  from  tho  Sculpture  Gallery.  It  is  a 
])ainting  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Burno  Jones,  and  Mr. 
iiooke  is  no  unworthy  pupil.  There  are  three  compart¬ 
ments  in  the  picture.  The  scene  of  tho  first  is  tho  hill 
country  between  Moab  and  Judah ;  Ruth  appears  pro¬ 
testing  her  resolve  to  abide  by  Naomi,  wliile  Orpah, 
already  on  her  way  back  to  her  own  country  and  kindred, 
half  turns  ere  she  disappears  in  the  distance,  to  w’avo 
an  affectionate  farewell.  Tho  second  scene  is  the  harvest 
field  of  Boaz,  with  Ruth  invoking  his  protection,  and  he 
bending  in  kind  patronage  over  her,  while  tho  reapers 
ply  their  task  busily  in  the  background.  In  the  third 
scene,  Naomi  appears  seated  under  her  own  vine,  with 
the  child  of  Ruth  in  her  bosom,  rejoicing  that  the  name 
of  the  dead  has  been  preserved.  Ruth  stands  by  with 
proud  afl[ection,  and  in  tho  background  is  seen  the 
graveyard  where  tho  aged  widow  can  now  lay  her¬ 
self  peacefully  to  rest  among  her  kindred.  Tho 
balance  of  the  parts  of  tho  picture  is  perfect ; 
the  soft  tone  of  the  colouring  is  in  tho  most  intimate 
harmony  with  the  far-off*  pathos  of  the  legend.  The 
figures  of  tho  story,  w'ithout  being  forced  violently  out 
of  the  vague,  dreamy  tone  of  the  background,  are  painted 
with  tho  most  minute  care  for  vividness  of  expression. 
They  come  upon  you  out  of  tho  misty  past,  slowly  fas¬ 
cinate  your  attention,  compel  you  to  sympathise  with 
their  touching  history — to  sympathise  not  too  keenly, 
but  dreamily,  as  with  sorrows  and  joys  long  bygone. 
The  figure  of  Boaz  is  the  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
picture ;  there  is  a  want  of  meaning  in  his  bent 
attitude ;  it  is  intended  for  kindly  patronage,  but  the 
patronage  is  constrained,  clumsy,  undignified.  In  this 
figure  the  painter’s  invention  seems  to  have  failed  him  ; 
Boaz  seems  to  be  bending  his  back,  not  with  reference  to 
the  suppliant  Ruth,  but  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  reapers 
in  the  harvest-field  behind.  Ruth’s  expression  in  all  the 
three  compartments  is  full  of  life.  How  perfectly,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  painter  has  thrown  into  her  face,  as  she  kneels 
at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  the  fearful  ness  of  one  who  asks  a 


great  boon  on  which  her  whole  future  depends,  yielding 
to  a  confidence  that  the  request,  great  as  it  is,  will  be 
granted.  How  happily,  again,  in  the  last  scene,  he 
brings  the  story  near  to  modern  life,  in  the  joy  of 
Ruth  and  Naomi  over  the  infant.  They  show  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  this  preserver  of  their  inheritance,  yet 
in  Ruth’s  face  you  read  all  the  youthful  mother’s  watch¬ 
fulness  of  her  oflTspring  and  fear  to  part  with  it  for  a 
moment,  while  over  Naomi’s  features  there  plays  a 
smirk  of  grandmotherly  satisfaction  and  self-sufficiency 
as  she  fondles  the  child  with  practised  hand. 

Another  picture  no  less  remarkable,  though  in  a  very 
different  kind  of  art,  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth’s  “  Potato 
Harvest  in  the  Feus,”  placed  in  the  Lecture-room, 
No.  1,031.  Here  we  have  modern  life  in  full  swing.  It 
is  a  picture  that  M.  Taine  ought  to  see  as  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  energy  with  which  the  robust  English 
frame  bears  up  against  the  discomforts  of  its  cold  humid 
!  habitation.  An  autumn  gale  is  blowing,  and  a  shower 
is  scudding  over  the  fens,  but  though  they  have  been 
stooping  all  day  over  their  work,  the  potato -gatherers 
care  nothing  for  these  unkindnesses  of  the  weather,  and 
are  as  full  of  spirits  as  young  colts.  The  light  begins 
to  fail,  and  they  are  making  a  spurt  to  finish  before  it  is 
wholly  gone.  Three  sturdy  maidens  in 'front  are  racing 
each  other.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  dashing  young 
farmer  stands  by,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  has 
something  to  do  with  their  briskness.  He  is  not 
looking  at  them ;  he  has  come  to  inspect  the  produce 
of  his  fields ;  but  they  are  much  too  bashful  to  see 
which  way  his  eyes  fall,  and  so  they  throw  all 
their  vigour  into  a  friendly  rivalry,  and  stump  on 
heartily  abreast,  getting  much  fun  out  of  anticipating 
each  other  in  grabbing  at  a  particular  potato.  One  of 
the  three  has  been  suddenly  checked  by  a  provoking 
accident.  The  wind  threatens  to  carry  off*  some  of  her 
head-gear,  and  as  she  raises  both  her  hands  to  arrest  it, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  but  welcome 
stretch  to  her  cramped  back,  her  ruddy,  dark-eyed  face, 
with  its  eager  -energy  suddenly  changed  to  impatience, 
and  her  powerful  shapely  bust,  become  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  Behind  the  three  leading  gatherers  come  other 
girls  in  great  variety  of  attitude,  some  emptying  their 
baskets,  one  crouching  to  snatch  a  jug  of  water  from  a 
neighbouring  pool,  while  others  stop  to  watch  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Behind  we  see  tho  ploughman,  whoso  share  is 
uncovering  the  precious  “  apples  of  the  earth,”  with 
rein  flowing  in  the  wind,  urging  on  his  team.  Their 
tossing  manes  and  straining  bodies  show  that  they  par¬ 
take  of  the  general  energy  of  the  moment.  The  picture 
is  full  of  life.  Without  any  concession  to  pretty  pastoral 
refinement,  Mr.  Macbeth  has  subdued  the  disagreeable 
features  of  this  dirty,  moist,  unpleasant  toil.  He  remains 
faithful  to  the  facts,  and  yet,  by  choosing  his  moment 
well  and  pushing  to  tho  front  tho  robust  frames  and 
glowing  health  of  the  labourers,  and  the  delighted 
energy  of  their  labour,  he  extracts  even  from  potato¬ 
gathering  results  which  are  in  a  high  degree  artistic. 

Another  noticeable  picture  by  an  artist  who  has  not 
hitherto  gained  much  distinction  is  stowed  away  in  an 
almost  inaccessible  corner  of  Gallery  No.  II. — ‘‘A  Spring¬ 
time  Idyll,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Shade.  Here  again  we  have 
work  of  a  very  different  kind  from  both  Mr.  Rooke’s  and 
Mr.  Macbeth’s,  yet  hardly  less  excellent  in  its  way.  There 
is  a  Chaucerian  freshness  and  simplicity  in  Mr.  Shade’s 
work.  A  young  man  and  a  maiden,  in  the  costume  of 
last  century,  walking  out  on  May-day,  are  resting  in  a 
meadow,  green  with  long  lush  grass.  He  has  spread  his 
cloak  on  the  ground,  and  reclines  on  one  side  of  it  while 
she  sits  on  the  other,  and  picks  off  one  by  one  the  petals 
of  a  daisy,  silent,  embarrassed,  too  shy  to  speak  of  love, 
too  full  of  love  to  speak  of  anything  else,  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to.  He  watches  her  fingers  as  the  petals  one  by 
one  are  thrown  away,  also  in  silence,  too  overwhelmed 
by  the  unspoken  revelation  of  her  love  to  be  able  to 
find  words  for  his  joy.  You  see  that  the  pair  under¬ 
stand  each  other  without  words  ;  the  daisy,  the  symbol 
of  tho  Queen  of  Mayday,  is  their  bond  of  union,  their 
all-sufficient  language.  It  is  such  a  subject  as  Mr. 
Frederick  Walker  would  have  enjoyed  painting.  Mr. 
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Sliado  paints  it  in  his  own  way,  with  delightful  fresh¬ 
ness  of  colour  and  simplicity  of  design,  yet  not  without 
touches  which  take  away  all  suspicion  of  superficiality. 

The  success  of  these  four  outsiders  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  take  some  steps  for 
the  enlargement  of  their  constitution.  Now  that  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  is  in  existence,  on  the  outlook  for 
talent,  and  able  to  offer  such  advantages  in  the  way  of 
hanging,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Academy  to  devise  some 
means  for  giving  rising  painters  speedier  admission  to 
its  honours  and  privileges. 


MUSIC. 

HER  majesty’s  THEATRE. 

The  opening  of  this  theatre  for  a  season  of  Italian 
opera  is  a  not  unimportant  event  in  the  history  of  music 
in  London.  Ever  since  its  restoration,  after  the  fire  in 
.1866,  it  was  intended  for  this  purpose,  but  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  always  intervened,  and  the  devotions  of  Messrs. 
Moodv  and  Sankey,  to  the  sound  of  an  American  organ, 
liave  nitherto  been  the  nearest  approach  to  music  heard 
within  its  precincts.  Mr.  Mapleson  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  broken  the  spell  at  last.  Till  his  new 
house  on  the  Thames  Embankment  is  finished,  he  could 
not  have  found  a  better  provisional  refuge.  Especially 
for  acoustics,  Her  Majesty’s  can  bear  comparison  with 
any  theatre  in  London,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  stalls  Mr.  Mapleson  has  counteracted  by  raising  the 
price  to  25s.  each,  a  simple  way  enough  as  long  as  the 
performances  are  made  attractive  accordingly.  On  the 
opening  night,  last  Saturday,  a  numerous  audience  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  performance  of  Bellini’s  well- 
worn  but  still  attractive  opera,  Nonnas  with  Mme. 
Titiens  in  the  title-part.  The  voice  of  that  great  singer 
was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  her  acting  in  the  scene 
with  the  faithless  Pollio,  and  in  the  duet  with  Adalgisa, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  dramatic  singer  now  on  the 
boards.  The  usual  ovations — too  frequently  lavished  in 
the  midst  of  a  scene — were  not  wanting,  and  *  were,  at 
the  close  of  the  piece,  extended  to  Sir  Michael  Costa 
and  Mr.  Mapleson.  Signor  Fancelli’s  Pollio  is  too  well 
known  to  require  further  mention  on  our  part,  but  a 
word  of  warmest  praise  is  due  to  Mile.  Alwina  Valleria’s 
Adalgisa,  both  as  regards  singing  and  acting. 

On  Tuesday  the  production  of  another  well-known, 
not  to  say  hackneyed,  work,  Verdi’s  Trovatorey  was 
enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  singers.  Mile. 
Nandoni  (soprano)^  and  Signor  Cabero  (tenor),  in  the 
leading  parts  of  Leonora  and  Manrico  respectively. 
The  lady,  Hungarian  by  birth,  has  a  high  soprano  voice, 
not  quite  powerful  enough  to  serve  her  in  heroic  parts, 
but  always  agreeable  and  admirably  managed,  especially 
as  far  as  intonation  is  concerned.  Not  a  single  note 
was  out  of  tune,  which,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nervousness  of  a  debutantey  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Mile.  Nandoni’s  reception  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
was  kindly,  though  not  enthusiastic.  There  are  con¬ 
siderable  doubts  as  yet  as  to  the  value  of  the  other  new 
acquisition  above  referred  to.  Signor  Cabero  belongs 
to  the  class  of  tenori  rohusti  whose  claims  to  that  title 
are  enforced  with  undeniable,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  not  always  agreeable,  force.  Everything  about 
Signor  Cabero  is,  indeed,  emphatically  robust — voice, 
and  gesture,  and  appearance.  The  sentimental  song 
of  the  troubadour,  in  the  first  act,  emerging  from 
mysterious  darkness  behind  the  scene,  and  supposed 
to  express  tenderest  longing  of  love,  was  pronounced 
with  an  emphasis  much  more  suitable  to  the  forcible 
situations  of  the  ensuing  acts,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  celebrated  “  Addio  Leonora,”  a  scene,  by 
the  way,  which  at  once  places  Signor  Verdi’s  “genius,” 
as  distinguished  from  mere  “  talent,”  beyond  the  cavil¬ 
ling  of  purists.  Here  we  have  the  highest  demands  of 
dramatic  art  satisfied  by  a  stream  of  beautiful  Italian 
melody — a  melody,  moreover,  which,  after  having  run  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  street  organs  in  the  universe,  appears 


as  sweet  and  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  it  sprang  from 
its  composer’s  head — heart,  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  for 
it^is  from  that  source  alone  that  such  melc^ies  flow.  As 
to  the  vocal  training  of  the  new  tenor  we  prefer  to  re¬ 
serve  our  final  verdict  for  the  present.  On  Tuesday  his 
emission  of  the  voice  was  not  free  from  throatiness,  with 
even  a  slight  nasal  twang  about  it.  But  in  spite  of  all 
that  there  must  be  in  his  acting  or  singing  merits  as  yet 
undiscovered  by  us ;  for  the  reception  he  met  with  was 
decidedly  favourable.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  cast  we 
only  mention  Mme.  Lablache  (Azucena)  whose  imperso¬ 
nation  of  the  gipsy  was  by  no  means  without  merits, 
although  she  somewhat  overacted  the  part.  It  remains 
to  be  added  that  the  camp  of  the  gipsies  with  incidental 
ballet,  in  the  second  act,  was  charmingly  arranged. 

From  these  somewhat  doubtful  successes  it  is  a  relief 
to  turn  to  the  performance  of  Verdi’s  Ballo  in  Mascheray 
on  Thursday,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  singers  of  more  than  usual  promise.  Mile. 
Salla,  a  young  French  artist,  who  sang  Amelia,  showed 
dramatic  instinct  of  the  highest  order,  which,  if  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  proper  way,  will  secure  her  a  great  future 
on  the  lyric  stage.  Her  great  scena,  “  Ecco  corrido 
campo,”  produced  a  marked  impression  on  the  audience. 
Mile.  Bodani,  whose  debut  last  year  was  somewhat  im¬ 
paired  by  temporary  indispositions,  sang  the  part  of 
Oscar  with  genuine  spirit.  She  was  the  ideal  of  the 
graceful  page,  so  common  in  operatic  libretti,  and  her 
vocal  achievements  were  perfectly  suited  to  the  charac¬ 
ter.  In  the  great  ensemble  of  the  second  act,  which 
was  encored,  her  fine  soprano  predominated  over  the 
other  voices,  and  her  song  in  the  ball-scene,  “  Saper 
vorresti,”  could  not  have  been  delivered  in  better  style. 
The  position  of  this  gifted  young  artist  may  henceforth 
be  considered  ns  established.  Mile.  Salla,  who  strives 
for  higher  aims,  has  a  longer  and  wearier  way  before 
her.  But  with  her  gifts  she  need  not  despair  of  ultimate 
success. 


DRAMA.  • 

— 

ST.  James’s  theatre. — “the  wanderino  heir.” 

Mrs.  John  Wood  is  a  very  charming  actress,  and  the 
exceeding  grace  and  vivacity  of  her  acting  go  far  to 
make  The  Wandeniig  Heir  not  only  endurable,  but  even 
interesting.  And  interesting  wherever  she  appears  it 
certainly  is,  but  otherwise  The  Wandering  Heir  is,  as  a 
work  of  art,  calculated,  to  quote  Carlyle,  to  exhilarate  no 
mortal.  Mr.  Charles  Bcade  is  a  man  of  genius,  in 
some  things  he  has  shown  himself  to  possess  very 
great  genius,  but  as  a  playwright  he  is  nought.  The 
difficult  and  thankless  task  of  adapting  a  novel  to 
the  stage  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  when  the 
novel  is  by  Mr.  Reade,  and  the  adapter  is  its  au¬ 
thor.  Mr.  Reade  seems  always  to  start  off*  with  the 
determination  not  to  abandon  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
his  original,  and  to  yield,  when  ho  has  to  yield,  as 
unwillingly  as  possible.  The  amount  of  incident 
that  is  crowded  into  The  Wandering  Heir  is  in  itself 
something  appalling.  We  begin  in  Ireland,  with  the 
death  of  the  old  lord,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  his 
little  son ;  then  the  son  is  kidnapped,  and  shipped  off*  to 
the  plantations  by  order  of  his  wicked  uncle ;  then  we 
leap  a  space  of  years  and  the  Irish  Channel,  and  are 
introduced  to  Miss  Philippa  Chester,  who  discards  a 
boorish  lover  and  runs  away  from  home,  leaving  her 
guardian  to  be  arrested  for  her  murder.  Next  we  are 
in  the  American  plantations,  and  after  the  song  and 
dance  that  seem  to  bo  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
Mr.  Reade’s  dramas,  find  James  Annesley  grown  to 
man’s  estate,  and  serving  as  a  slave  to  an  old  planter, 
whose  daughter  has  fallen  in  love  with  him.  Philippa 
Chester  is  here  too,  in  the  planter’s  employment,  dressed 
as  a  young  man,  and  known  as  Philip.  Finally  Philippa 
and  J^ames  get  back  to  England,  and  but  for  a  trifling 
interruption  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  whom  James 
shoots  by  mistake,  and  about  whom  nobody  troubles 
much,  all  ends  happily — James,  triumphing  over  wicked 
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nncle,  and  entering  into  tlie  titles  that  are  his  by  right, 
marries  Philippa,  whose  sex  is  no  longer  concealed,  and 
whose  retnm  has  liberated  her  imprisoned  guardian.  It 
would  be  well  for  anyone  going  to  see  The  Wandering 
Heitf  with  any  intention  of  nnderstanding  the  play,  to 
get  the  novel  beforehand  and  master  the  subject;  if, 
however,  he  simply  goes  to  be  pleased,  pleased  he 
must  be  by  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  graceful  appreciation  and 
admirable  rendering  of  Philippa  Chester,  and  Mr. 
Leatfaes*  gentlemanly  impersonation  of  James  Annesley. 
The  last  scene  of  low-lying  land  studded  with  pollards, 
and  winding  river  forms  a  delightful  background  for 
the  pretty  meeting  between  Philippa  and  James,  and  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  man  and  woman.  The  wav 
m  which  one  pollard  is  put  upon  the  stage  is  a  triumph 
of  scenic  skill.  The  small  part  of  Miss  Gregory  was 
cleverly  given  by  Miss  Kate  Pattison,  whose  dehut  as 
Margaret  Overreach  was  marked  with  so  much  promise  ; 
and  that  of  Martha  Su refoot,  the  daughter  of  the  planter, 
was  acted  in  a  very  simple  and  attractive  manner  by 
Miss  Maude  Milton,  a  new  comer. 


GLOBE  THEATRE. — **  PERCY.” 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  laugh  at  the  play  produced 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  Monday  night ;  to  cover  Percy 
with  ridicule  would  find  justification  in  certain  portions 
of  the  drama.  *  But  such  a  course  would  be  an  unfair  and 
an  unnecessary  one.  Percy  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Towne,  a  young  man  who  acts  the  chief  part  himself, 
and  who  is,  both  as  actor  and  dramatist,  unknown  to 
the  London  stage.  Like  the  dramatic  work  of  most 
young  men,  Percy  is  immensely  ambitious,  and  its 
author,  forgetting  that  ”  lowliness  is  young  ambition’s 
ladder,”  aspires  at  once  to  touch  Olympus,  and  to  find 
his  name  upon  a  first  attempt  enrolled  among  the  dra* 
matists.  In  this  he  will  certainly  be  disappointed.  It 
is — and  this  is  another  sign  of  the  novice — strong  in 
soliloquy,  full  of  deep  reflections  and  powerful  emotions; 
it  is  very  psychological,  and  has  thrilling  situations  inter¬ 
spersed  unwisely  with  a  comic  business  that  is  as  obvi¬ 
ously  the  beginner’s  work  as  the  tragedy.  It  is,  in  fact,  just 
what  one  would  expect  the  first  work  of  a  young  author 
deeply  read  in  Shakespeare  and  Byron  to  be.  But  it  is 
only  a  first  attempt,  and  one,  too,  from  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  form  any  definite  judgment  as  to  its  author’s 
powers  of  dramatic  production.  Percy  is  not  decisive 
either  way,  and  though  if  its  author  could  1  do  no 
better  he  would  never  be  a  dramatic  author,  it  does  not 
in  itself,  like  some  first  cflbrts,  bear  complete  denial  of 
any  talent  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  story  is  briefly 
as  follows.  A  certain  Lord  Percy  is  apparently  greatly 
troubled  in  his  mind,  and  we  gather  from  his  obser¬ 
vations  that  he  has  committed  some  darksome  crime, 
the  memory  of  which  is  weighing  down  and  blighting 
him.  But  to  all  the  inquiries  and  solicitude  of  his 
friends,  relations,  or  retainers,  he  replies  in  a  strain  of 
strange  philosophy  and  satire ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a 
Hamlet  grafted  on  a  Manfred.  From  his  speech  we 
learn  that  he  had  loved  a  cousin  who  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  from  a  skeleton  which  he  keeps  shut  in  a 
closet,  but  discloses  to  the  audience  now  and  then,  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  he  has  killed  her.  This,  indeed, 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  for,  unable  to  keep  his  secret 
an^  longer,  he  summons  all  his  friends  to  a  grand  enter- 
tammeut,  and  there  tells  them  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  to  his  lost  cousin  he  was  awakened  by  her 
cries,  and  rushed  out  to  find  her  struggling  in  the  arms 
of  an  abductor.  In  attempting  a  rescue  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  kills  his  cousin ;  then,  like  the  lover  of  Helen  of 
Kirkonnell,  he  slays  the  rival.  After  this  confession 
Lord  Percy  cuts  his  throat,  and  the  curtain  falls.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Towne  has  committed  the  same 
fault  as  Mr.  Wills  in  his  Eugene  Aram^  of  making  his 
hero  repentant  for  the  justifiable  action  of  slaying  the 
seducer  of  his  love.  Percy  has,  of  course,  the  addi¬ 
tional  grief  of  having  slain  unwittingly  his  bride,  but 
ho  would  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  avenge  her 
by  killing  himself  many  years  after  the  event.  There 
are  many  fine  passages  in  the  play,  but,  as  wo  have 


said,  Percy  is  not  conclusive  either  way,  and,  if  it 
has  no  proofs  of  certain  promise,  neither  does  it  hold 
its  author’s  condemnation.  As  an  actor  Mr.  Towne  has  a 
handsome  presence  and  a  clear  delivery,  which,  combined 
with  good  action  and  graceful  carriage,  should  make 
him  a  valuable  addition  to  the  London  stage.  But  of 
this,  too,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  speak  decisively. 
Miss  Lamartine,  who  took  the  part  of  a  sister  of  the 
slain  cousin,  and  who  is  also  new  to  London,  with 
practice  promises  to  do  exceedingly  well.  Her  ap¬ 
pearance  is  strongly  in  her  favour,  and  her  style  of 
acting  is  delicate  and  refined.  It  is  a  great  pity,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  should  come  on  the  stage  in  a  dress  of 
good  taste,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  destroy  its 
effect  by  adorning  the  front  of  it  with  several  rows  of 
artificial  roses,  which  mar  an  otherwise  very  pleasing 
effect.  Mr.  Hill  had  very  little  to  do  as  a  comic  servant, 
except  in  a  scene  where  he  is  tormented  by  other 
retainers,  disguised  as  fiends,  that  recalls  Falstaff 
Heme’s  Oak,  but  he  makes  up  for  this  by  appearing  in 
Vesta's  Temple^  in  which  he  is  excessively  amusing  as 
the  country  manager. 


OPERA  COMIQUE  THEATRE. — “THE  COSY  COUPLE.” 

•  The  reproduction  of  The  Cosy  Couple  is  welcome,, 
if  only  as  a  contrast  to  The  Vicarage  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s.  On  the  production  of  the  so-called  adapta¬ 
tion  from  Octave  Feuillet  by  Mr.  Saville  Rowe,  we 
took  occasion  to  point  out  its  feeble  and  tasteless 
desecration  of  an  admirable  original,  tho  pointless  alte¬ 
rations,  and  their  purposeless  sentimentality.  It  seems 
extraordinary,  but  there  are  some  people  who  cannot  keep 
their  hands  from  the  works  of  distinguished  French  au¬ 
thors,  whom,  however,  they  evidently  do  not  admire,  or  at 
least  consider  capable  of  vast  improvement  from  their  own 
able  pens.  So  they  set  to  work,  cobbling  and  botching, 
obstinate  in  their  unutterable  uselessness,  with  dreary 
burlesque  of  their  original  for  sole  result.  The  Vicarage 
was  a  great  example  of  work  of  this  kind,  and  The  Cosy 
Couple  is  in  every  way  its  superior,  simply  because  it  is 
more  faithful  to  M.  Feuillet.  Wherever  it  does  difier, 
it  shows  to  disadvantage,  although  the  adapter  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes ;  but  Mr.  Lewes  seems 
to  have  been  willing  to  admit  that  M.  Feuillet  may  have 
known  what  he  was  about  when  he  wrote  Le  Village^ 
and  to  have  generally  recognised  the  fact  that  its  author 
w'as  at  least  as  competent  a  dramatist  as  he.  Dormouse 
and  his  wife  are  very  fair  English  representatives  of 
M.  and  Mme.  Dupuis,  Russelton  corresponds  well  to 
Rouviere ;  and  if  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  were  only  sup¬ 
ported  by  actors  equal  to  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  the  piece  would  come  very  close  to  perfection  of 
its  kind. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Principal  Shairp  will  be 
the  next  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  Delicate  culture,  and 
a  very  genuine  inspiration,  from  one  of  the  main  currents  of 
modern  poetry,  the  Wordsworthian,  will  be  certain  to  charac¬ 
terise  any  lectures  that  Principal  Shairp  delivers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  matter  for  some  regret  that  Mr.  F.  T.  Pal<* 
grave  has  not  made  a  more  serious  canvass  for  the  post.  Mr. 
Palgrave’s  knowledge  of  English  poetry  is  more  nearly  of  an 
exhaustive  nature  than  that  of  most  men.  Again,  the  mere 
collocation  of  certain  pieces  in  tho  ‘  Golden  Treasury  ’  shows  a 
fine  taste  and  an  instinct  that  is  almost  unique.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  what  this  collection  has  done  to  educate  the  taste  of 
several  generations.  One  would  almost  class  it  with  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  criticisms  as  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  sincerity  and 
catholicity  as  regards  poetic  appreciation.  A  certain  acrimony 
in  some  notices  of  pictures  and  statues  that  awoke  a  little  in* 
comparable  raillery  many  years  ago  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  slumbering  monarch,  whose  disdain  of  Oxford’s  prayers 
has  turned  the  present  election  into  a  contested  one,  may  pre¬ 
judice  some  persons  against  Mr.  Palgrave’s  writing.  But  his 
well  known  love  of  Oxford,  and  his  independent  and  indefeti- 
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gable  studj  of  English  poetry,  and  the  theory  of  English 
'  poetry,  will  be  enough  to  keep  that  tendency  in  check.  We 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr.  Palgrave  would  make  a  more 
brilliant  expositor  of  his  subject  than  could  easily  be  thought 
possible  in  any  English  curriculum. 

The  Conservatives  are  xery  busy  in  running  Mr,  Dallin 
against  Mr.  Henry  Nettleship  for  the  public  oratorship  at 
Oxford.  A  propos  of  Oxford  politics,  it  may  have  surprised 
some  people  to  notice  a  serious  announcement  in  the  Dmiy 
.  JiewSf  that  there  was  to  bo  an  Undergraduate  Liberal  Club. 
Their  surprise  might  bo  lessened  if  they  reflected  how  greatly 
the  four  years  at  the  University  determine  a  man’s  bent  At 
Oxford  there  are  already  two  or  three  Conservative  Clubs, 
«nd  no  impartial  observer  can  doubt  that  there  is  much  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  to  induce  a  certain  kind  of 
<5on8ervati8m.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  enthusiasm 
4ind  activity  of  Lord  Lymington  (the  first  president  of  the 
new  club),  will  effect  anything  in  a  contraiy  direction. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Whistler  has  now  in  hand  a  painting  for 
a  gentleman  who  has  recently  been  in  financial  difficulties,  en¬ 
titled  “  An  Arrangement  in  Black  and  White.”  The  work, 
we  believe,  is  undertaken  at  the  express  desire  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  creditors. 

A  report  is  afloat,  and  has  appeared  in  some  provincial 
papers,  that  Mr.  Montagu  Corry,  aided  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  is  engaged  on  a 
biography  of  his  chief,  the  Earl  of  Beaoonsfleld.  According  to 
the  story,  this  step  has  not  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
searching  character  of  the**  Life”  which  has  recently  appeared. 
Credat  Jwdaun.  The  Premier  has  before  now  shown  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  himself  with  which  he  is 
not  generally  credited. 

The  condition  of  Lady  Derby’s  invitations  for  May  16  ought 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  interpellation  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  it  is  a  hapless  business  to  attempt  to  make  anything 
out  of  the  commwiiquia  which  appear  diuly  in  the  Times  cor¬ 
recting  **  inadvertent  ”  statements  previously  given  forth.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  original  draft  invitation  of  Lady 
Derby  has  got  mixed  up  with  the  draft  Protocol  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  if  that  is  the  case  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded  that  has  occurred.  Lady  Derby,  however, 
has  one  advantage  over  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Till  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  15th  it  need  not  be  assumed  that  the  last  word  in 
her  diplomacy  has  been  spoken. 

A  friend  who  was  not  present  at  the  private  view  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  complains  to  us  that,  on  Monday,  he  met 
several  persons,  each  of  whom  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  every¬ 
body  wasj|there.  Each  person  seemed  to  have  seen  quite 
different  people.  Thus,  one  declared  that  everyone  was  there 
— **  Lord  Houghton,  you  know,  and  Hamilton  Aide,  Whistler, 
Marcus  Stone,  Hare,  and  Bancroft — all  the  literary  men,  artists, 
and  actors,  don’t  you  know  P  ”  Another  with  the  same  preamble 
mentioned  Gladstone,  Lowe,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Lord 
Cardwell.  A  third,  a  foreigner,  declared  all  the  blue  blood  of 
England  to  be  present ;  a  fourth  went  into  raptures  over  the  fair 
faces  he  saw,  and  described  it  as  a  dream  of  fair  women ;  while 
a  fifth  found  great  interest  in  the  strong  religious  element 
present.  Our  friend  was  in  despair  at  what  he  had  lost,  but  he 
went  on  the  first  day  and  found  consolation. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Figaro,  frequenters  of  Christie’s — a 
somewhat  large  proportion  of  mankind  during  the  last  week  or 
two — ^would  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirer  of  Jan  Steen,  who  is  just  now  forcibly  enlarging 

his  collection.  It  appears  that  on  February  12,  a  M.  de  V - , 

of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  bought  a  specimen  of  that 
master,  representing  a  Flemish  fair,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  His 
new  acquisition  graced  his  walls  until  a  few  days  back,  when  a 
gentleman  ires~bien  mis  called,  and  explained  without  ceremony 
that  he  was  come  for  the  Jan  Steen,  and  the  Jan  Steen  he  would 

have,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  give  M.  de  V - 7,000  francs 

for  it,  which  would  leave  him  a  fair  profit  on  the  purchase- 
money.  The  negotiations  were  less  protracted  than  those  re¬ 


lating  to  the  deceased  Protocol.  M.  de  V - absolutely  re¬ 

fused  to  part  with  his  Jun  Steen  at  any  price;  whereupon  the 
amateur  brought  down  his  loaded  cane  on  M.  de  V— — ’s 
devoted  head,  and  the  painful  incident  closed*.  When  M.  de 

V - returned  to  liis  senses,  the  Jan  Steen  and  its  new  owner 

had  disappeared,  but  on  a  table,  bien  en  ioidence,  were  the 
7,000  francs.  We  cannot  help  comparing  French  amateurs 
with  English,  and  regretting,  for  the  sake  of  Messrs.  Agnew, 
that  ths  diligent  collector  of  Gainsboroughs,  whose  fancy  was 
taken  by  the  **  Duchess  of  Devonshire,”  unfortunately  forgot 
to  leave  even  the  original  purchase-money  bicn  en  ioidence. 

To  the  art  of  puffing  there  are  no  bounds.  The  other  day  a 
picture-dealer  exhibited  in  his  window  an  old  oil-colour  re¬ 
presenting  some  episode  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the 
familiar  .^.neas’  flight,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and  announced 
underneath  that  its  interest  as  a  work  of  art  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  indefatigable  Dr. 
Schliemann. 

As  a  counter-demonstration  to  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  by  upwards  of  200  medical 
graduates  against  the  admission  of  women  to  medical  degrees, 
we  understand  that  a  memorial  will  be  presented  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  which  has  already  received  the  signatures 
of  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the 
education  of  women,  praying  them  to  give  as  speedy  effect  as 
possible  to  the  resolution  which  they  have  already  passed. 

At  last  the  London  world  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
itself  of  the  merit  of  Indian  conjurors,  about  whose  ability 
almost  all  writers  on  India  have  so  much  to  say.  A  troupe  is 
now  performing  at  the  Aquarium  at  Westminster,  and  certainly 
their  performance  is  very  interesting  from  an  ethnological  point 
of  view ;  indeed,  we  agree  with  a  lady  in  the  audience,  who 
said  in  our  hearing,  **  It  is  the  most  foreign  thing  I  ever  saw.” 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  celebrated  **  mango 
trick,”  and  therefore  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion  on  its 
merits ;  but  the  rest  of  the  performance  is  by  no  means  won¬ 
derful  to  any  person  who  has  seen  even  moderately  good 
European  conjuring.  They  do  some  three  or  four  tricks  which 
are  performed  by  most  schoolboys,  and  the  apparatus  for  wluch 
can  be  bought  for  about  half-a-crown  at  any  toy-shop,  and  the 
rest  of  their  exhibition  consists  of  three  or  four  tricks  in  which 
pigeons,  snakes,  and  a  mongoose  are  produced  from  empty  bas¬ 
kets,  standing  on  bare  soil ;  these  feats  are  certainly  new  to  the 
conjurors  of  this  country,  and  are  no  doubt  very  effective,  but 
from  their  somewhat  clumsy  execution  by  the  Indian  **  profes¬ 
sor  ”  we  think  that  anyone  who  understands  the  art  of  magic 
will  at  once  detect  the  method  used.  Perhaps  the  most 
charming  feature  of  the  entertainment  is  the  lively,  cheery 
manner  of  the  small  boy,  who  punctuates  the  chief  conjuror’s 
**  patter  ”  by  exclamations  of  approval  or  scorn.  This  same 
boy  is  used  in  the  well-known  **  basket  trick,”-  and  we  must 
say  that  we  think  the  methods  employed  by  European  artists 
for  the  production  of  this  effect  give  far  more  startling  and 
effective  results  than  those  used  by  the  Indians.  It  may  bo 
that  there  are  more  skilful  professors  of  magic  in  India,  as  this 
troupe  is  what  is  known  in  theatrical  slang  as  a  **  scratch 
company.”  The  principal  conjuror  and  the  boy  are  from 
Madras,  and  carry  on  their  **  patter  ”  in  Tamil  or  Madrasai ; 
whilst  the  assistant  is  from  Lucknow,  and  only  speaks  Urdu,  in 
which  language  he  answers  the  remarks  made  to  him  in  the 
Tamil  language  by  his  confrhre,  an  effect  being  produced 
on  the  ear  such  as  would  be  given  by  a  conjuror  talking  French  % 
and  his  assistant  answering  him  in  German. 

Mr.  Duncan  McLaren,  member  for  Edinburgh,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  publicly  to  deny  that  ho  intends  to  retire 
from  his  seat,  and  to  state  that  his  health  is  perfectly  good. 

Surely  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  do  this,  for  what  has  to  bo 
denied  is  that  some  persons  and  parties  are  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  his  retirement  at  next  election,  and  are  selecting 
a  candidate  in  view  of  a  vacancy.  Threatened  men,  however, 
live  long — perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  threat. 

Although  in  Germany  there  are  probably  fewer  railway 
accidents  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  present  Minister  of  German  Railways  if  even 
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tbeee  are  rendered  impoMible  in  the  future.  He  has  ordered 
duplicate  specimens  of  four  different  brakes — known  as  the  steel 
M^Innes  automatic  brake,  the  Westing  House  automatic 
brake,  the  Smith  vacuum  brake,  and  the  Hiberlin  chain- 
brake — to  be  fitted  up  at  the  railway  centres  of  Paderborn 
and  Fulda,  and  to  be  tested  there.  Whichever  is  found 
the  most  practicable  will  at  once  be  adopted  over  as  much 
of  the  German  railway  system  as  at  present  comes  under 
Government  control.  The  trials  will  take  place  on  July  15. 
So  much  for  having  a  Minister  of  Railways — perhaps  so  much 
also  for  having  railways  under  Government  control. 

A  collection  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  David  Laiog  Purves,  a 
journalist  of  much  promise,  and  known  both  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  London  circles,  will  probably  be  published  in  November 
next.  More  than  one  journal  will  miss  Mr.  Purves  at  present, 
for  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  graphic  war  writer 
of  bis  time. 

To  Miss  Hodson's  extraordinary  pamphlet  of  last  week,  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  replied  in  various  newspapers  in  an  exceedingly 
moderate,  dignified,  and  sensible  manner.  He  calmly  encloses 
letters  from  Mr.  Ruckstouo  and  Mr.  Ilowe,  which  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  bearing  out  Miss  Hodson’s  observations,  as  Hut 
denial  of  her  statements  in  their  general  tone.  The  controversy 
promises  to  grow  warm,  and  the  interest  of  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  will  soon  begin. 

The  Atlantic  cable  announces  the  death  of  Senator  Brown- 
low,  of  Tennessee.  Not  a  few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  hardly 
remember  who  Senator  Brownlow  was.  Yet  his  was  a  re¬ 
markable  character  and  career.  As  “Parson  Brownlow’*  he 
was  best  known  in  the  American  Civil  War.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  working  lifetime  a 
Methodist  minister.  He  was  at  first  opposed  to  abolition,  but 
when  the  Southern  States  seceded  he  became  one  of  the  most 
passionately  loyal  of  all  the  supporters  of  the  Union.  He  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Secessionists  for  several  months  during 
1861  and  186:^  because  of  his  stout  championship  of  the  Union, 
and  when  he  came  out  he  was  a  fiercer  partisan  of  the  North 
than  ever.  Some  of  his  speeches  were  the  most  furious  de¬ 
nunciations  of  secession  that  the  history  of  the  war  produced ; 
he  became  a  very  Ilabbakuk  Muckle wrath  of  the  Northern 
cause.  He  is  accredited,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  decide,  with  having  been  the  author  of  the 
somewhat  bold  metaphor  which  declared  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Union  would  “  fight  the  Secessionists  until  hell  freezes,  and 
then  fight  them  on  the  ice.”  For  his  championship  of  the 
Union  he  was  made  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1805,  and  again 
in  1867,  and  was  subsequently  elected  Senator  for  the  same 
State.  A  more  strenuous  type  of  the  church  militant  has  not 
certainly  been  seen  in  our  mild  days. 

A  weekly  contemporary,  alluding  to  the  recent  sale  of  Baron 
Grant’s  pictures,  spoke  of  a  picture  of  Tito  Melema  as  having 
its  subject  taken  from  George  Eliot's  *  Ronald.’  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  bad  as  a  mistake  which  appeared  in  the  Comhili 
Magazine  some  time  since,  when  mention  was  made  of 
Thackeray’s  unfinished  novel,  *  Dennis  Donne.’ 

Somebody  has  written  some  “Outlines  of  a  Scheme  for  Re¬ 
forming  the  Stage,”  that  at  first,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  an 
elaborate  if  somewhat  clumsy  juke,  are  amusing  enough,  but 
the  author  soon  contrives  to  banish  all  merriment,  except  at  his 
own  expense,  from  the  reader’s  mind.  The  “  Outlines  ”  are  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  their 
author  considers  evidently  that  the  stage  is  in  a  very  bad  way 
indeed,  but  that  he  himself  is  just  the  man  to  set  everything  to- 
rigbts.  After  a  vague  suggestion,  awful  enough  to  dismay 
the  stoutest  heart,  that  the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  was 
“  a  Divine  judgment  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  pleasure¬ 
seeking  victims,”  he  proposes  that  the  stage,  the  church, 
and  the  school  should  go  hand-in-hand  to  reform  the 
world,  and  that  the  best  way  to  bring  about  this  desired 
reform  is  to,  erect  a  model  theatre,  which  is  to  be  called 
“  Theatre  Royal  Beau-Id^al.”  The  principle  to  govern 
this  delightful  abode  seems  to  be  based  on  directly  the 
opposite  theory  to  that  which  ruled  Rabelais’  society  of  the 
Thelemites,  for  all  connected  with  it  are  apparently  expected 


I  to  do  what  they  do  not  like.  There  is  to  be  a  school  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  theatre,  with  scholarships,  &c. ;  actors  and 
actresses  before  being  admitted  into  the  theatre  are  to  pass  a 
stiff  competitive  examination ;  moreover,  every  candidate  must 
bring  a  certificate,  “  signed  by  one  clergyman — if  possible  the 
vicar  of  his  parish — and  two  laymen  of  good  position,  who 
have  known  the  candidate  for  at  least  five  years.”  Nothing  is 
to  bo  played  on  Saturday,  for  fear  of  infringing  upon  the 
Sabbath,  and  church  every  Sunday  seems  indispensable.  As 
recreation,  however,  a  reading-room,  baths,  croquet  matches, 
archery  meetings,  and  pic-nic  parties  are  talked  of,  and  with 
some  slipshod  nonsense  in  the  form  of  moral  reflections  the 
pamphlet  concludes.  It  would  be  best  appreciated,  we  shoidd 
fancy,  by  the  person  who  believes  himself  to  be  Prester  John 
and  the  gentleman  who  considers  himself  a  tea-pot. 

The  Turks  have  missed  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  those  fascinating  powers  on  the  softer  sex  for  which  they 
justly  are  so  renowned.  Last  Wednesday,  twenty  omnibuses  full 
of  beautiful  and  noble  young  Indies,  the  inmates  of  the  Fraulein- 
Institut  at  Odessa,  bore  their  blooming  freight  to  the  railway 
station  en  route  for  Moscow.  What  must  have  been  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Pashas  of  one,  two,  and  three  tails,  when  they 
heard  of  this  exodus,  which  deprived  them  of  some  200  lovely 
houris,  or  nearly  three  full  harems  for  their  future  paradise  P 

The  well-known  Flemish  poet  and  distinguished  art  critic. 
Dr.  Adolph  van  Soust  de  Borckenfeldt,  has  died  unexpectedly 
at  Brussels,  where  he  occupied  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  Germanic  part  of  the  Belgian  population,  which 
forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  country,  loses  in  him  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  most  able  defenders  of  its  rights  of 
language  and  nationality,  as  against  the  attempts  of  the 
AValloon  “  Fransquillons,”  who  have  so  long  forced  the  French 
language  upon  the  Flemings,  the  kinsmen  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Germans.  In  1870-71,  Adolph  van  Soust  de  Borckenfeldt 
rejoiced  in  the  German  victories,  and,  under  the  literary  name 
of  Paul  Jane,  published  a  poem  in  the  French  language — 
“L’Ann^e  Sanglante,”  in  which  he  stigmatised,  in  burning 
words,  the  injustice  of  the  attack  so  successfully  repelled  by 
the  German  nation. 

» 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  loam  of  the  death  of  Mr.. 
Valentine  W.  Bromley,  one  of  the  most  rising  and  successful  of 
our  young  artists.  Mr.  Bromley  died  at  his  residence  in 
Ilarpenden,  Herts,  after  a  very  short  illness,  which  at  first  did 
not  threaten  any  serious  consequences.  A  fortnight  ago  he 
might  have  been  taken  by  anyone  as  the. very  type  of  healthy 
'manhood.  Youthful,  vigorous,  handsome,  he  seemed  the  last 
person  likely  to  succumb  to  illness.  Mr.  Bromley  was  •  best 
known  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  magazines.  He  ac¬ 
companied  Lord  Dunraven  on  his  journey  through  the  Western 
States  of  America,  and  supplied  the  illustrations  to  his  book, 

*  The  Great  Divide.’  Lately  he  had  been  illustrating  a  serial 
story  in  Belgravia.  Mr.  Bromley  leaves  a  young  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  married  less  than  a  year  ago.  Few  artists  had  a  larger 
number  of  friends.  If  we  followed  here  the  graceful  custom 
that  prevails  in  some  countries  of  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Bromley’s  picture  which  is  exhibited  in  this  season’s 
Academy  would  be  draped  with  black. 

Mme.  Edgar  Quinet  has  just  presented  the  Museum  of 
Bourg,  her  husband’s  birthplace,  with  three  bas-reliefs 
executed  by  the  Princess  Marie  d’Orl^ans.  The  subject  of  the 
bas-reliefs  are  taken  from  Edgar  Quinet’s  ^  Ashavdrus,’  and  had 
been  given  to  the  author  by  the  princess. 

The  writer  of  the  recent  article  on  Balzac’s  letters  in  the 
Saturday  BeviexOj  in  speaking  of  the  want  of  materials  for 
Balzac’s  life,  and  mentioning  the  various  sources  from  which 
information  may  be  gathered,  forgot  Th^ophile  Gautier’s  inte¬ 
resting,  brief  ‘  Life  cf  Balzac,’  written  for  the  Artiste^  and 
republished  in  his  *  Portraits  Contemporains.’ 

That  charming  singer  Mile.  Rosavella,  whose  dehut  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  Verdi’s  Travinia^  is  no  doubt  remembered 
by  our  readers,  will  be  the  chief  vocalist  at  the  Press' Fund 
Dinner  to-day.  The  choice  of  her  songs — a  mazurka — by 
Chopin,  and  Meyerbeer’s  “  Fisher-Maiden,”  show  excellent 
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taste.  We  hope  our  confrkre^  will  appreciate  an  artistic  treat 
so  Qjuch  above  the  ordinary  level  of  ai^ter^inner  music. 

Fuust  and  Margaret  will  be  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Tuesday,  May  8.  Mr.  Harold  Kyrle  will  play  Faust,  ^lisa 
liiastlake  Margaret,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  probably 
Mcphistopheles. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  secret 
history  of  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  taken  from  an  account  given 
by  the  late  Dr.  Julius  Mohl,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  brother  of  the  whilom  Baden 
Minister.  Travelling,  in  July,  1870,  from  Karlsbad  to  Paris, 
Dr.  Mohl  stopped  on  his  way  at  Stuttgart,  to  see  the  French 
envoy,  Count  St.  Vallier,  who  entrusted  him  with  some 
despatches  to  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  the  then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Meanwhile  the  declaration  of  war  had  been 
issued.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  Dr.  Mohl  at  once  called  upon 
the  Duke  de  Gramont,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
what  he  thought  the  upshot  of  the  affair  would  bo.  Well,” 
the  Duke  said,  we  shall  take  the  loft  bank  of  the  Rhine.” 

But  what  will  you  do  with  it  ?  ”  the  Professor  asked ;  **  you 
'certainly  cannot  annex  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  up  to  | 
Holland,  for  you  would  have  there  a  German  population, 
which  will  always  be  a  burden  to  you.”  “  We  do  not  mean,” 
replied  the  Duke,  to  go  quite  so  far.  Look  at  this  map  I  We 
shall  keep  the  whole  territory  from  Mainz  up  to  the  river  Saar. 
The  i-est  we  shall  give  to  some  Saxon  or  other  Prince,  after  we 
shall  have  established  it  as  an  independent  State.  Prussia 
may  be  indemnified  in  Central  Germany.”  And  you  really 
think,”  answered  Dr.  Mohl,  **  of  conquering  Mainz,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  ?  Surely,  the  Germans  will  not  bear  that ;  for  Mainz  is, 
by  its  situation  and  its  fortifications,  the  very  key  of  Germany, 
lie  who  possesses  it  can  always  invade  her  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  I  do  not  suppose  that  could  be  a  lasting  arrangement” 

**  Nevertheless,”  the  Duke  de  Gramont  said,  ^‘Jsuch  is  our  will. 
We  shall  be  the  victors ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  And  we 
shall  dictate  peace  on  that  basis !  ”  Events  turned  out  some¬ 
what  differently. 

Under  the  name  of  ^^The  Library  of  the  Older  Literature 
of  German-Switzerland,”  Dr.  Biichtold  and  Dr.  Vetter  have 
begun  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  Swiss,  for¬ 
merly  an  integral  part  of  the  German  nation,  remained  in  some 
slight  connexion  with  the  Empire  long  after  the  establishment 
of  their  Republican  freedom.  Their  final  and  formal  separation 
was  only  proclaimed  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  after  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  Between  two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  of  to¬ 
day  and  the  German  people  there  is  still  the  link  of  a  common 
language  and  literature.  In  olden  times  the  cloister  of  St. 
Gall,  where  Notker  dwelt,  was  a  seat  of  German  learning. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  not  less  than 
thirty  poets  of  the  Minne-singer  school  sang  their  lays 
on  what  now  is  called  Swiss  soil.  Mystic  philosophers 
also  issued  from  thence,  whose  names  are  renowned  in  the 
literary  history  of  Germany.  Among  the  works  which  will  be 
contained  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Bachtold  and  Dr.  Vetter 
may  be  mentioned  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,”  a  chivalrous  poem 
of  the  twelfth  century:  the  songs  of  a  number  of  Swiss 
troubadours ;  the  speculations  of  Henrich  Suso  and  other 
mystic  thinkers;  the  Chronicle  of  the  Stretlingen  family; 
Satires  from  the  Reformation  epoch;  a  selection  of  dramas 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  ;  Swiss  folk-songs; 
and  Swiss  poetry  of  the  sevententh  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

A  ‘  History  of  German  Literature  in  Switzerland  ’  is  to  con¬ 
clude  the  series  of  volumes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Modern  Mephistopheles.  (Crowu  8vo.)  Sompwn  Low  and  Co. 

Baittiat,  Frederick. — Eaeays  on  Political  Economy.  (Crown  8vo,pp.  291.)  Samp- 
son  Ix>w  and  (>>. 

Bin  h< lays  with  the  Poets.  (82mo.)  B.  If.  Pickering. 

B’AuKiiier,  Emile  C.— The  Children'll  Own  Book  of  French  Composition.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  182.)  Haohette  and  Co.  1«.  6d. 

Epochs  of  Modem  History.  The  Age  of  Anne. — By  B.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  (Fcp. 
8to,  pp.  242.)  Longmans  and  Co.  2t.  M. 

Frothingbam,  O.B.— The  Cradle  of  the  Christ.  (Sq.  crown  8ro,  pp.  283.)  Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co. 

Greenwood,  James. — Dick  Temple.  In  3  Tols.  (Crown  8to.)  Chatto  and 
Windos.  81«.  M. 


Handbook  of  Translation  from  tha  Ijatin,  Greek,  French,  anl  German  Lan¬ 
guages.  (Small  8  TO,  pp.  216.)  E.  StonforJ.  Si.  6d. 

Kinglake,  A.  W. — The  luvasion  of  the  Crimea.  Vol.  IV.  (Crown  Sto,  pp.  492.) 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  S«. 

1  Ktienen,  Dr.  A.— The  Fire  Books  of  Mo<e3.  (Crown  8Tt>,  pp.  84.)  Williams  and 
Norgate.  li. 

Melrille,  D.,  M.A. — Rellgtons  Education.  (Small  8v'0,  pp.  71.)  Rtringtons. 
Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds. — Translate  1  from  the  French  of  E.  Muller.  By 
Dora  Leigh.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  841.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  Jt.Od. 

Oar  Creed. — An  Appeal  to  the  Church  of  England.  (L.  demy  8to,  pp.  158.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Payn,  James. — What  He  Cost  Her.  In  S  rols.  (Crown  8td.)  Chatto  and 
WIndns.  81  i.  6<l. 

Ritter,  Fanny  Raymond.— Woman  as  Musician.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  18.)  W, 
Reeves,  li. 

Somerville,  Mary.— Physical  Geography.  Seventh  e lition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  882.) 
J.  Murray.  9i. 

Somerville,  Mary. — The  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  (Crown  8to,  pp . 
447.)  J.  Mnrray.  9i. 

Standard  Reading  Book  for  Girls.  Standard  IV.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Faun- 
thorpe,  M.A.  (Small  8to,  pp.  281.)  Williams  and  Norgate.  li.  9d. 

The  Best  Reading.— A  Classical  Record  of  Current  Literature.  (Sq.  crosm  8vo, 
pp.  348.)  Sampeon  Low  and  Co. 

The  Dawsons  of  Olenara.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  8ro.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 
81i.  6J. 

Terms  op  Subscription  : — Post  free^  foUhin  the  Unitea 
Kingdom —  Yearly y  £l  8s.  Qd. ;  Half-yearly y  148. 8d. ;  Quarterly y 
7s.  2d. —  U.S,  of  Americoy  £\  lOg.  G</.,  or  $7  60  gold. — India 
and  the  ColonieSy  £1  10s.  Qd.  Suhsadptions  are  payable  in 
adoanccy  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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The  Seat  of  War.  The  Austrian  Dilemma. 

Foreign  Influence  in  the  Tim^t.  **  St.  Stephen's." 

The  Home  Rule  Debate.  The  Incidence  of  Taxation.  Sworn  Bookmakers. 
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Tom  Taylor’s  Plays. 

Alfred  de  Musset. 
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New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
Bubsorlption,  post  free,  £1  8i.  9d.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  118  STBAND,  W.C. 


TAR.  GEORGE  SWINEY'S  LECTURER  on  GEOLOGY. 

-I  I  The  TRUSTEES  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM  are  about  to  APPOINT  a 
LECTTJRBR  on  this  Foundation.  The  Offloe  la  tenable  for  flve  years.  The 
stipend  is  £180  a-year.  All  charges  incorred  fur  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures 
sre  to  be  defray^  by  the  Lecturer.  The  number  of  the  Le^aree  is  not  to  be 
leas  than  Twelve  in  each  year,  nor  more  than  Three  in  the  same  week.  The 
first  Course  is  to  be  deliver^  li^ore  the  end  of  Jnly  1878 ;  and  each  subsequent 
Course  between  the  first  of  November  and  the  end  of  July  following,  at  snch 
public  places  within  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  Trustees  shall  hereafter  approve ; 
the  public  to  be  admitted  thereto  without  fee.  Candidates  must  hare  taken  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Certificates  to 
this  effect  and  other  Testimonials  as  to  qnalifleations  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  not  later  than  the  let  of 

November  1877.  _ 

J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  Librarian. 

T^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The  Twenty- 

Jj  Fourth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  to  Six  o'clock. 

tSo^’S  GREAT  WORKS— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

1 1  PR.STORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Diwam 
of  Pilate's  Wife,  House  of  Caiaphas,  &a,  at  the  Dort  Gallery,  88  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 

npHE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W.— 

J-  Snbecriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  anv  amount,  according  to  the  supply 
required.  All  the  Best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately 
on  publication.  Prospectuses,  with  Lists  of  Now  Publications,  gratis  and  poet 
free.  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sole  at  greatly  reduced 
prioM  may  also  be  bad  free  on  application. 

Booth's,  Chubtox's,  Hodosox's.  and  Sauxdkrs  A  Otlkt's  UxrrxD  Libiujuks, 
807  Begent  Street,  next  the  Polytechnic. 

Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  fop 

W  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manlfeetatioae  of  Nerveus 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KimST* 
M.D.,  FJI.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  18«  Gower  Street,  London. 
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Great  northern  railway.— tourist 

ARRANGEMENTS,  1877.— First,  Second,  snd  Third  CIms  TOURIST 
TICKETS,  ftTklUble  for  Two  Months,  will  be  iMoed  from  Mey  14th  to  the  81st 
October,  1877.  ^ 

For  perticuUurs,  see  Time  Tables  end  ProirnuDmee,  issned  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLET,  General  Mlanager. 

King’s  Cross,  May  1877. 


rpiIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851).— 

-L  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Mokdats  and  Wkdnksdats,  at  Two 
o’clock;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tubdats  and  Thursoatb,  at  the  same 
Hoar. 

Hon.  Treasarer— Gbo.  T.  HiRTSurr,  Esq.,  St.  James  s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankera— Messrs.  Couttb  6t  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

n.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


Brighton. — To  be  let,  FumiRhed,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

fire  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  containing  Drawing 
Room,  Doable  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Rooms,  Pantry, 
Kitchra,  Housekeeper's  Room,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices  ;  or  to  be  Let, 
Unfurnished,  on  Lease,  at  £100  per  annum,  by  taking  the  well-ma^  and  modem 
Fnmiture  by  valuation. — Apply  to  Mr.  G,  H.  Day,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Road,  Brighton. 


Hyde  park  (near). — A  very  compact  HOUSE  to  be 

LET,  FURNTj^HED  or  UNFURNISHED.  Contains  Four  Bed  Rooms, 
Double  Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms,  Ac.  Rent,  £5  Ss.  Furnished  ;  or  the  Lease 
at  the  low  rent  of  £70  per  Annum,  with  Furniture,  WILL  BE  SOLD  at  a  very 
moderate  price  to  effect  an  immediate  sale. — Apply  to  Mr.  Turner,  88  Upper 
Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 


IVTR.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

iVX  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the 
Wurlu  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others,  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £3  3  0 

300  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  8  0 


800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  31  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to  8.000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stndy 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  (dl  parts  of  the  World. 


42  POTTLTBY. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1, 8, 10,  or  30  Teara 
or  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 


■PI  nn n  KlUed,  with  Uberal  allowances  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
A/XjUUU  of  £S  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller 


periods  In  proportion. 


amounts  and  shorter 


ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  oocnpetion.  Participetion  tHi 
Prodts  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALE,  Chairman. 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECKBANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand.. 
On  Current  Accounts,  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly  balances. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  isruad. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 


Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdajx,  then  from  10  to  3. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners- 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  parcAseers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate- 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  l«.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  aU  mark^- 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Monming  Warehonse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL* 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  witii  the  Overland 
Malls,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 133  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C.,  and  38  Oockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


British  empire  mutual  life  assurance 

COMPANY,  83  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  E.C. 

Extract  from  the  Thirtieth  AnnualReport.for  year  ending  December  81,1876  : 


Pollries  issued  .  £281,135  0  0 

Claims  paid,  including  bonuses .  89,798  10  11 

The  Accumulated  Fund  was  lncreaae<l  by .  40,873  17  3 

And  Is  now  .  655,665  6  8 

Policies  in  force  assuring .  3,314,660  0  0 

Life  Premiums .  100,135  16  1 

Total  Income  .  130,018  10  3 


Edwin  BOWLBY,  secretary. 

From  whom  copies  of  Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  all  information  can  be  bad 
on  application,  or  from  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 


illGENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretaries 


f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
I  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


TOSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

-i  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW," 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  00., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Pahkbrs  — ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  A  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


^10 


return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

per  post.  One  of 


BENNETTS  LADY’S  QOLD  WATCHES, 


Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-tight. 

65  Cbeapside,  London.  Gold  Chains  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 


BENNETT,  65  AltD  6*  CHEAPSIDE. 


Y^ARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-Tj  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocate<l  In  “  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
Intervention  of  tho  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company's  Office.  The  new  Patenr  Necropolis  Earth  to 
K.arth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  tho  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


British  college  of  health, 

EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Health  for  all  by  MORISON’S  VEGETABLE  UNIVERSAL  MEDICINES, 
Nos.  1  and  3,  and  the  VegetaMe  Cleansing  Powders.  Sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  medicine  vendors,  in  boxes  at  T^d.,  lS4<f..  3s.  9<f.,  4«.  M„  and  11«. 
each.  Read  the  “iMorlsoniana,"  price  !«.,  which  may  be  had  of  all  bMksellers. 
The  ”  Illustrated  Hygeian  Almanack  for  1877  ”  U  now  ready,  price  Id.,  and  may 
be  had  as  above. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARSHOUSB, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Vy'HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  bw 
sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  he* 
nsed,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules.. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  iix 
colours,  £10  10«. ;  “The  Manual  of  Heraldry,’’ 4,000  Engravings,  3j.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  35  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  engravings,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engrnvetl 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stsmptng  paper,  prioe Is.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Orests  engraved  on  silver  sjwons  and  family 
plate,  8«.  per  doxen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  SmI,  with  engraved  Crest,  12«.  6e. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  28  Cranbooras  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
35  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

iO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£2  3s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle- 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thrmwl,  and  mentioo 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings.- 
T.  CULLBTON,  8^  Engraver,  38  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

/^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  iwmire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  need.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate,. 
3s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  OULLBTON,  28  Cranboume  Street 
(c<^er  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  oualitjr 

V  2s.  8d.,  poet  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  weddiM 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  6a» 
Memorial  Cards  print^,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  OULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  36  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  In  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped- 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
pre-mentations,  votes  of  thanks,  4ic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  36  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

^OLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  /2  2s., 

£3  8s.,  £4  4s.,  £5  6s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  (HJLLETON,  28  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  Threepence. 

SUNDAY  TRADING.— Speeches  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  ia 

the  House  of  Commons.  Against  Mr.  'Thomas  Hughes's  Bill,  April  26, 1871  1 
Against  Sir  Thomas  Chambers's  Bill,  April  10, 1873.  Revised  from  the  Reporters- 
Also  a  Pew  Words  upon 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


London  :  EDWARD  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  all  BookselJere.- 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 


39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest 
Steel. 

Sl.inch  irorj  handles  . per  doc. 


81 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do., fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


to  balanoe 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
silver  fermles 
silver  blades 


Do.  electro-silvered  handles 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Table 


«. 

14 

18 

30 

36 

80 

S3 

36 

43 

43 

48 

33 


Dessert 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


OanrexB, 
per  Pair 


t.  d. 
6  0 


7 

7 

8 
8 
9 

10 

13 

18 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumiehinfi:  Ironmonger, 

by  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 

gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  880  Illastrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1 ,  1a,  3,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  8,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

£5  168.,  FIBE-BEBISTINO  SAFE, 

25  inches  high,  fitted  with  Drawer,  carriage  paid.  Lists  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.C. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  BORTOfa  TOUB  PAPIB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Exceedingly  useful.” — Standard. 

Bold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOUBNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  ETTCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daUy  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  poet  free,  on  applicatioii. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THBOUOHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
RUPTURES.— BY  BOIAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TITinTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  ia  allowed  by 

V  T  upwards  of  600  Medical  gmitlemeB  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  ttpring,  no  often 
hnrtfol  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  eoft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  sup|>lied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  cloeenem  that  It  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  desoriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  theoiro^ferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  &e  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  31«.,  36«.  td.,  and  81«.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81«.  6<f.,  43s.,  and  83s.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  42s.  aud  63s.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-ofllce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Offloe,  Piocadill>. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

AlJ  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  iio.  They  are  povous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  328  Piccadilly,  London. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

*'  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article."— Stnfutard. 

"The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water^  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  0~F  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  winh  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oiL” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  R  SONS. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

UinVKlWALLT 

Recommended  by  the  medical  profession. 

A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hassall  says  :  —  "  The  sam|)les  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Wliisky  must  be  pronounced  to 
fee  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.” 

Wholesale  :  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SPOONS  AND  forks. 

SLACK’S  SILVE^  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  COATIHG  OF  PUBB  81LVEB  OVEB  SLACK’S 
NICKBL  SILVER. 

FOB  SILVEB-LIKE  AFFBABANOE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIF, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

ron 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 


ORUBT-FRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18i.  id.  to  130«. 

TEA  SPOONS,  13<. ;  DESSERT,  30«. ;  TABLE,  80«.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  804.;  DESSERT,  30«.  per  Dozen. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  13  pair  CaKf,  80i.  to  180i. 
FISH-EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  484.  to  1304.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  186i.  to  3804. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  784.  to  1304. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  704.  to  8004. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  184. 6<f.  to  884. 

PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

l| 

«| 

pS 

13  Table  Forks . 

£  s.  d. 
1  11  0 

£  4.  d. 
1  18  0 

£  s.  d. 
3  4  0 

£  4.  d. 
3  10  0 

13  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 

1  16  0 

13  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

3  4  0 

3  10  0 

13  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 

1  18  0 

13  Tea  do . 

0  13  0 

0  18  0 

18  0 

1  10  0 

3  Salt  do . 

0  3  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  8 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  10 

0  16 

0  3  0 

0  2  6 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9  0 

0  13  0 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  16  6 

0  10  6 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11  0 

0  IS  0 

0  16  6 

0  16  6 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

0  3  6 

0  8  6 

0  8  0 

0  6  0 

3  Sanoe  Ladles  . 

0  8  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

,  1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  3  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  8  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0  3  6 

0  8  0 

0  8  6 

0  4  0 

£ 

8  4  0 

11  2  8,13  11  6 

18  19  0 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  zuperior  method  oC 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooeM  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  replating. ' 

SLACK’S  TABLE~CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

oome  looee  in  the  handles,  and  to  balanoe. 

let  size.  3nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..0  46  086  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  tbsir  superior  manufacture 
of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  iteeL 


SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON 

O  is  the  most  economical,  00 


WAREHOUSE 

consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  is.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  684.  to  1304. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  84. 9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4. 6d.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Ooal-Boxee.  4s.  8d.  to  iOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  65s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  484.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  Sd.  to  80«. 

Papier  M&ch4  ditto,  804.  to  O84. 

Oopper  Teakettles,  64. 6<f.  to  144. 6d. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

BITES* 

First  Prize  Set  . *....  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set .  8  11  0 

Large  Set .  24  19  0 

5  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

post-free,  containing  upwards  of  380  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Sic.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


gLACK 

aLACK’J 

1^  or  sent 


’S 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 
iitoiTMOisra-Biits  to  xxzizfe  m^jsssty, 
336  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Though  it 

is  impoesible,  in  this  climate  of  changing  temperature,  to  prevent  ill- 
health  altogether,  yet  Its  form  and  frequency  may  be  much  mitigated  by  the 
early  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  When  hoarseness,  cough,  tblok  breathing, 
and  the  attending  slight  fever  indicate  irritation  of  the  throat  or  chest,  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Ointment  should  be  rubbed  upon  tliese  parts  without  delay,  and  his  Pills 
taken  in  appropriate  doses,  to  promote  its  curative  action.  No  catarrhs  or  sore 
throats  can  resist  these  remedies.  Printed  directions  envelope  every  package  of 
Holloway’s  medicaments,  which  are  suited  to  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  to 
every  ordinary  disease  to  which  humanity  is  liable. 
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H  EAL  &  SON’S 


SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 


IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


UliVL  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  ANDJBEDKOOM,’ FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

19S,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— Catalogue  post  free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


OETZMANN  &  00., 


HOUSE 


67, 69,  71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &o. 
h  Descriptive  Cataloiue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knivei,  Ivory,  P«r  dozen,  from  19j.  to  653. 
Electro  Fork* — r*ble,  from  Spiona,  from  213. 
Papier  Maobe  Tea  Trayi,  in  Sets,  2U..  663.,  953. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sete,  fmni  £3  7e. 

Dish  Covert— Tin,  233.;  Metal,  668.;  Electro,  All  lU. 

Electro  Cmeta  and  Liqnenre. 

Laxnpt— P*tent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  4c. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Umt. 

Coal  Souttlei,  Vaeee,  Bozei,  4c. 

China  and  Olatl— Dinner  Serricei,  4e.  ^ 


DEANE  &  CO., 


o 


m 


<b 


Fendert — Bright,  458.  to  £15;  Bronze,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Begicter,  Hot-air,  4c. 
Baths— Domectic,  Fix^,  and  Trarelling. 

Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comice*poles,  Ends,  Bands,  4c. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  ira;  3  do..  628.;  6  do.,  £6  6s. 
Kitoheners— From  S  ft.,  £S  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Matt,  fte. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  4o* 
(Caialogun  frt*^ 


46,  King  William  Street.  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 


SAI  N  SBU  RY’S 


LAVENDER  WATER. 


Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia ^ 
1876.  Also  at  Leede  and  Manchester,  1875. 


177  8TB AND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


“VTOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

jL  M  Designs, 

J^AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  PublicBuildIngs,  Private  Houses, &c. 


LADIES’ 

BELTS, 

ELASTIC 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 


SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 


Inventmrs  and  Patentees  of  the 


SELF-ADJUSTING  TBUSS, 


Sold  bj  all  Furnishing  Hooses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS:— WOnSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 


STOCKINGS,  To  his  late  Majesty  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty's 

Army  and  Navy. 

J30J3  STHAlSriD,  I-.OlSrCON’- 

MADE  TO  ANY  -  * 

N.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladies. 

MEASURE.  Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measurement,  post  free. 


I^OBNE 


HlftHr.ATvrn 

WHI8KY. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  E.C. ;  Distilleries,  Argyleshlre. 


For  It  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  publio  with  the  mei» 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  anv  of  the  healUi* 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAMS  and  THADFl  MARK  on  a  BUFF- 
GOliOURFiD  WRAPPKB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  oan  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRRSS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  Is.  6<f.  per  bottle. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 


For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 


“  AOUA  AMABELLA  ” 

Rcftorcs  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  S«.  per  bottle. 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure, 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Acidity  of  the  Stomacli,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,. 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON;  and  of  all  Chemists throughoot 


the  World. 
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PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

C3--  H.  JOaSTES, 

SUBOEON-DliirTIST, 

•rmLL  be  gled  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratia  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
V V  most  nnique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address — 

67  OBEAT  BUSSELL  STBEET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note. — Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
In  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
Insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rondered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  Q.  U.  Jones  has  introduced  an 
entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  tliat  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  S.  (J.  HUTCHINS, 

:  *'  By  Appointment  Surgeon- Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

“  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.” 

Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat. — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  fac-simile  of  Baron  Liebig's  signature  across  label. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Strekt. 


J  ANITAS.” 


gANITAS.” 


“  gANITAS.” 


SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWBPPE’S  SODA  WATER. 

BCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWEPPE’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered. to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  TJNIFORML.Y  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


.  AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

X  TION8.— The  Antotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palasogaapbical,  Mumismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fao-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ro.,  Iio. 

For  Tterms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  the  MaNaasn. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

88  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  WllxiaM  Blakk.  2li. 
the  set-SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  ‘‘  COMU8,”  and  SIX  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blakx  Exhibition. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Madox-Brown.  21s. 

A  SET  of  BIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  I.  SniELDS.  21s. 
the  set. 

The  ECCB  HOMO  of  Cavb  Thomas.  10s.  Od. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potnter,  R.A.  £3  3s.,  21s.,  7s.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Mauuaubt  Cameron.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  Cd.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM,  Choice,  Is.  €d.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  Gd.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bkaats,  Bida,  CRUiCKi>HANK,  Lkhmanx, 
LrcT,  Sant,  Ward,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Catalogues  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  3C  RATHBONB  PLACE. 

The  Works-EALINO  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  SAwnrER. 


HURST  AND  BUCKEH’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

- ♦ - 

MES.  ARTHUE.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  Autlior 

of  ”  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpso.v. 

”  A  deeply-interesting  novel,  marked  by  good  sense,  high  mor>’l  feeling,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  life.  The  plot  is  well  conceived  and  admirably 
carried  out.” — Court  Journal. 

BRIDGET.  By  M.  Betiiam-Edwards,  Autlior 

of  “  Kitty,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

*'  Miss  Betham-Edwards’  story  is  happy  in  its  conception  and  fairly  succo6sful 
in  setting  forth  some  interesting  characters.” — Athenceum. 

THIRD  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  3  vols. 

'*  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merits.  Not  a  few  of  bis  conceptions  are  fn-wli 
and  original ;  many  of  his  scenes  are  highly  dramatic ;  many  of  his  d>>8cri])tinnii 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  yon  with  a  lively  tense 
of  their  fidelity.” — The  Timet. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirley  Smith. 

“A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.” — Morning  Pott. 

'All  for  Herself’  has  many  signs  of  power  both  of  imagination  and  diction.” 

Tht  World. 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

*'  Diana  Carew,”  “  Dolores,”  *'  Fair  Women,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anxe 

Dtsart,"  Ac.  3  vols. 


1877.  Small  4to.,  fancy  boards,  it.  Gd.  Illustrated  with  48  full-page 
Engravings. 

PROVERBS,  with  riCTURES.  By  Chables  II. 

BKNNETr. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CX).,  Pancros  Lane,  Cheapsido. 

1877.  Demy  8vo.,  44.  Gd. ;  free  by  post,  Gt. 

TT^ALKER  and  WEBSTER  COMBINED  in  a  DIC- 

W  TIONART  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  wherein  the  Definitions  of 
Webster  and  the  Pronunciation  of  Walker  are  united  and  brought  into 
conformity  to  the  usage  of  the  present  time.  All  the  new  words  are  Introdncod. 
and  many  synonymous  terms  are  carefully  discriminated,  by  John  LoxoMurit. 
A.M.,  LL.D.  _ 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Panoras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


1877.  C^wn  8vo.,  cloth,  3t.  Gd. ;  by  post,  2t.  8d. 

Rhythmical  (the)  index.  By  Dr.  John 

Lonomuir. 

*'  An  Index  to  all  the  perfect  Rhymes  of  a  deficient  orthography,  and  allow¬ 
able  Rhymes  of  a  deficient  sound  throughout  the  language ;  with  authorities  for 
the  usage  of  them  from  our  best  Poets.’^ 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  Co.,  Panoras  Lane,  CTbeapeide. 


1877.  Crown  8vo.,  sewed ;  free  by  poet  for  la 

TNDEX  RERUM.  By  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  Author  of 

-L  of  **  The  Student’s  Manual,”  Ac. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancros  Lane,  CJheapside. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5t. 

rilHE  KNOT  TIED — Marriage  Ceremonies  of  All  Nations. 
-L  Edited  by  William  Teoo,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  '*  Wills  of  their  Own,” 

”  Lost  Act,”  Ac.  _ 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Third  Edition.  Season  1877.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3t.  Gd. 

London  guide  (with  Map).  What  and  How  to  Seo, 

with  Times,  Prices,  Routes,  Fares,  Ac.  Arranged  Alphabetically  and  hi 
Tables  for  ready  reference. 

”  Invaluable  to  strangers,  and  of  the  greatest  use  even  to  Londoners.”— 08  le/  rr/-. 
*'  A  most  invalnable  vade-mecum.”- Examfacr. 

”  Of  service  to  residents  no  less  than  to  strangers.”- (/ropA/c. 


X  Y  Z 


IWllUU  and  Continentdl. 


No  Second  Reference. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  M  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


The  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Flectoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  C<mtentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowrleo.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongi*^. 
88  pp.,  8to.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2<f. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  id. 

London:  E.  DALLOW,  130  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|(f. 

X'X/'  ry  PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob, 

Y  J  JL  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  3,  1870.  ReriseJ 

from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  180  Strand. 
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OABimT  KDITION. 

MR.  KINGLAKE’S  HISTORY 

or 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA, 

VoL.  IV.,  coHTAixnro 

SEBASTOPOL  AT  BAT, 

la  published  this  day,  with  Ten  Maps  and  Plana,  price  6s. 

The  previous  Volumes  contain — 

I.  Thb  Orioix  of  thr  War.  II.  Russia  Met  akd  Iktaord. 
III.  Thr  Batti.k  of  thb  Alha. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  L  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellen. 

COMPLETION  OF  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnblished,  in  8ro.  price  lO.  cloth. 


TRtiBNER  &  CO.’S  HST. 

- . — 

FORTHCOMING. 

SHAKESPEARE  ;  The  Man  and  the  Book.  8vo., 

price  6s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  By  Gborgi 

HairaT  Lbwbs.  With  ninetrations.  8to.,  pp.  606,  cloth,  16«. 
CoiTTKirrs.— The  Nature  of  Life— The  Nervous  Mechanism— Animal  Automa* 
tlsm— The  Beflex  Theory. 

INDEX  to  “  THE  VISHNU  PURANA :  a  System 

of  Hind'i  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit 
by  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  WnaoN."  Compiled  by  PmBDWARD  Hall. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  13«. 

This  Index  Volume  forms  the  second  half  of  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  late 
Profecsor  Wilhok's  Works ;  and  the  second  half  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
^  Vishdu  Pnrida ;  ”  and  no  set  of  either  will  be  complete  without  it. 

The  “  Vishdn  Puriiia'’  is  now  complete  in  Six  Volumes,  price  £3  4s.  6d. 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION ;  an  Inquiry  into  the 

Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  VoLViu  the  Third,  completing  the  Work. 
VoLS.  I,  Si  n.  Sixth  Edition,  price  34«.  ^ 

%*  The  Work  complete  in  8  vols.  8vo.  price  £1  18s. 


London,  LONGMANS  L  CO. 


CONSUMPTION: 

Ite  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  and  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT  by  the  HYPOPHOS- 
PHITES,  upon  the  PRINCIPLES  of  STIECHIOLOOIOAL  MEDICINE. 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL.  M.B. 

With  an  AppeiMlix  on  the  direct  treatment  of  Respiratory  Diseases  (Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  3ic.)  by  Stoxjhiological  Inhalants. 

And  Reports  of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Cases  by  Drs.  Chorchfll,  Campbell, 
Heslop,  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Marla,  Gomes,  Maestre,  Parigot,  Beinvillier, 
Oalves,  Leriverend,  Denoliele,  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras,  Bougi^,  Tlrifahy, 
Lansi,  Fabbri,  Panegrossi,  Cerasl,  Onaldl,  Todini,  Asoensi,  RegnoU,  Valentini, 
Casati,  Blasl,  Borromco,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedell. 

London :  LONGMANS  &  CO.— Price  31s. 


Just  pnblished,  Vol.  I.,  crown  8vo.,  493  pp.,  prioe  8s.  6d. 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OP 


JOHN  DEYDEN  COEBET. 

In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 


Thb  Patriarch. 
Kotpt. 

La  of  thb  Ciumba. 


OoNTBirrH. 

JoHANNiCB :  a  Bulgarian  Tale. 
Minor  Pokms. 

Monody  on  thb  Dbath  of 
Lord  Btron. 


London :  PROVOST  &  CO.,  86  Henrietta  Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 


This  day,  price  Threepence,  No.  HI.,  for  MAY,  of  the 


OVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Series.  Conducted  by  W.  H.  0.  Nation. 


1.  Stemming  the  Stream.  Chapters 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  dUustrated). 

3.  Unprofessional  Pantomlmists. 

8.  Ghosts  in  Covent  Garden. 

4.  Street  Waifs. 

6.  A  Journey  to  Chartres  (Illustrated). 


6.  Lighthouses  and  Lightships. 

7.  Shadows  on  the  Mirror.  Chapters 

VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XI.  (Illustrated). 

8.  A  Close  Shave. 

9.  Dairy  Produce. 


Office,  31a  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


NEW  ELEMENTARY  BOOK  ON  PHYSICS  BY 
PROFESSOR  EVERETT. 


Just  published,  aith  numerous  Woodcuts,  IGmo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTABT  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHT8ICS. 


LECTURES  on  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.  By  Joes 

Rhys.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xli.-468,  cloth,  13«. 

On  ENGLISH  ADJECTIVES  in  -ABLE,  with 

Special  Reference  to  RELIABLE.  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  O.E.,  M.A., 
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